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THE COVENANT IN PLAIN ENGLISH 


Heading the Ball 



Knowing that success in Association football depends as much on skilful head work as on kick¬ 
ing the ball this London schoolboy spends some of his spare time practising in his playground. 


The Cow keeps the Wolf From the Door 


THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY 

A LITTLE BIRD FROM 
SIBERIA 

What Mrs Bates Found One 
Night With Her Hurricane Lamp 

STORY OF A MUSEUM 
EXHIBIT 

Mrs Daisy Bates, our correspondent living 
among the Australian aborigines near Ooldea, 
has been very ill. That is why she has only 
now been able to send us this note about a 
visitor to her tent last autumn! V‘ 

One night: as I was writing the events 
of the day in my diary I heard a light 
thud on my tent, and, going out with my 
hurricane lamp, I found a poor little 
Siberian bird. 

It had flown, straight as a die, from 
that far-off land to spend summer on our 
southern coast, and had dropped away 
from its companions when only another 
hundred miles would have taken it to its 
new home on the-shores of the Great 
Australian Bight, 

The Passing 

It was a young bird, wearing the quiet 
mottled-brown and grey in which these 
Siberian birds travel the incredible 
distance to South Australia. and Tas¬ 
mania. From such a height had it 
fallen that no sound of the flight of its 
companions had reached me, though 
their numbers must have been great. 

The tiny young thing lay in my haiid, 
its little life fast closing, its beautiful 
bright eyes wide open, so sweet.and soft, 
so frail to make so long a journey. Had 
it .ever seen a human face before, I 
wondered - ;? *It lay in my hand quietly 
and confidently, and presently it 
stretched out its fragile feet and. seemed 
to assume an attitude of flying as it 
passed out of this world. " 

It was a little sharp-tailed stint. If 
all had gone well it would have returned 
to its home in Siberia at the close of our 
summer, there to put oh its bright 
wedding-dress, make its nest, and feed 
its young on the’abundant fruits which 
the great ice-chambers of those northern 
plains preserve for the many species of 
birds whose home is there. 

Great Air Journeys 

These little visitors usually travel by 
night to avoid the large birds of prey, 
but they must alight somewhere in this 
great continent of Australia, for the 
aborigines have a name for them. Beer- 
ding- goora they call them, and they 
know that the birds come and go from 
North to South. 

fltow our great 1 air journeys sink into 
insignificance beside the marvellous 
flight of these tiny creatures, which 
stretched almost from Pole to Pole twice 
in the course of a single year ! 

My little Bccr-ding-goora now rests 
in Adelaide Museum with others of its 
kind, wlio, perhaps also fell by the way. 


A N echo of Christmas, travelling rather 
■* V slowly, has reached us from tlxc 
town of Kalocsa in Hungary. 

A poor labourer named Ferenc Kollar 
was feeling very miserable one evening 
because, though he was one of the 
hardest-working men in the land, lie 
could not make enough to keep his 
eight children. 

These little ones had such appetites, 
and it was all very well for the doctor to 
order them plenty of bread and milk 
when milk was so dear ! 

His gloomy thoughts were disturbed 
by noises at the door. They went on 
for some time, blit nobody knocked. 
It sounded as if heavy bales were being 
dumped, and finally the noise was heard 
of a cart being driven away; After-a 
while came a new sound, a loud Moo ! 


A wonderful hope sprang up. in Hollar’s 
heart. He rushed to the door. Yes, 
it was true \ Someone had tethered a 
fine cow at the door and had left' piled 
up beside her enough fodder to keep her 
till springtime. 

Kollar and liis wife laughed and cried 
with joy. Now they would have as much 
milk as they wanted for the children. 
It was the best stroke of fortune they 
had ever had. 

Who was the Father Christmas who 
made them this marvellous present ? 
Nobody knows. But for several Christ¬ 
mases now, in this part of the world, a 
fine milch cow has appeared at a poor 
mini’s door. 

The giver is a shrewd judge of charac¬ 
ter, for never lias a cow been bestowed 
upon a lazy mail or a tipsy man. 


RUSSIA S SECOND 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

SELLING AND BUYING 
ABROAD 

Ambitious Scheme For 
• Future Development 

AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 

We may like Russia or we may scorn 
her, but we cannot ignore her. Certainly 
she moves. 

The first Russian Five-Year Plan was 
made for the period running from 1929 
to 1933.; that is, it will not expire until 
some time next year. 

In some departments at least the 
Soviet Government hopes to complete 
the work in less than five years. 

Looking well ahead, Russia has now 
planned a second Five-Year Plan, pre¬ 
sumably to begin next year and to be 
completed by 1938., 

Aim of the New Scheme 

The most ambitious items appear, in 
the new programme, which aims at 
multiplying three times the effective 
income of the Russian people. •' That is 
to say, the aim of the new plan is to 
increase by 110 less than three times the 
consumption of ordinary commodities 
by every single inhabitant of the 
Russian Empire! 

Some idea, of the ambitious character 
of the scheme will be gathered from the 
fact that the consumption of electricity 
is planned to be increased five times, the 
production of oil three times, the pro¬ 
duction of iron four times, and the 
production of coal about four times. 
The engineering industries, which are 
regarded as most important, arc to be 
expanded three and a half times. 

These estimates appear fantastic, but 
it should be remembered that industry in 
Russia, despite the progress of the last 
few years, is still backward, as Stalin 
constantly reminds the people. 

Room For Expansion 

This important consideration makes 
the planned increase not so wonderful 
as it may seem at first sight. Russia is 
still a beginner in industry, and when 
industrial expansion begins in such a 
great country it lias plenty of room for 
rapid advance. 

After all, there is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in planning to increase the 
coal output of Russia to about the same 
dimensions as that of Germany. 

Another obvious and important con¬ 
sideration arises in the fact that if this 
new plan is to be successful Russia will 
•need to buy from abroad a very large 
amount of machinery and plant for the 
new factories that are being built, new 
railways, and so on. 

Some people look on the Russian 
development, as if Russia were selling 
and not buying, but that is absurd. No 
nation can continue to sell abroad unless 
, it buys abroad. 
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WHEN CHARLES THE 
SECOND WAS KING 

;■■■■ HISTORIC EXHIBITION 

Memories of Life in Stuart 
Days 

ACCORDING TO COCKER 

' Charles the Second, his Court and his 
times, live again in the superb Stuart 
Exhibition which fdls two houses in 
Grosvenor Place. But we like the times 
•better than the Court. 

All the. splendour of the Court is 
there. The portrait of-Charles) with Iri^ 
dark, saturnine face, growing • heavier 
and more self-indulgent as lie grows 
olden presides "in more than one room. 
He is surrounded by his courtiers and 
his’ favourites. A finer collection of 
their portraits exists nowhere. 

King George has lent some. The 
most interesting of his loans is a picture 
of the house at Brscobel where Charles 
lay hid after the last Battle of Worcester. 

■ r In. the courtyard the searching Com- 
;; fhonwealth troops are marching. In an 
oak at the corner of the picture Charles 
f and liis companion hide. It is a puzzle 
to find them among the leaves, but 
• there they are. 

Secret Treaty of Dover 
'.' There arc other traces of the king 
.whom his subjects called the Merry 
Monarch because. he was more bent on 
.having, a good time than.being a good 
king, and some arc not so pleasing.- There 
is the Secret Treaty of Dover which he 
signed, bartering his country’s, rights 
' for gold to squander on his pleasures. 

In an upper room there is a portrait 
..of a girl with a pretty schoolgirlish face. 
.She was his sister Henrietta who 
married in France and helped to negoti¬ 
ate the Treaty. There'arc other faces 
: less innocent tlhln liers. Sir Peter Lely 
painted many .of. them ; and there are 
miniatures far better than the paintings. 

One of them, not that of a beauty, is 
a portrait of the Michaclovitch of 
Russia, . who was the father of that 
Peter the Great who came to work in 
Deptford Dockyard. Tliat takes us 
away., from the Court to the times of the 
Restoration. 

Pcpys and Evelyn 

' Here is Pepys, who at the Admiralty 
•tried to keep the Navy:in order; 'arid 
here is one of the first wonderful models 
of ships, the St Michael, which the 
•Restoration period was the first to 
produce. ' Here, too, is Evelyn, the 
other diarist of that day, whom wc can 
almost sec sourly criticising the Court 
in his pages. 

Silver, furniture, needlework, tapestry, 
pewter, carving, the first Staffordshire 
.line pottery, and the older work of Lam¬ 
beth—all arc here in a profusion which 
is a remarkable tribute to the taste 
arid craftsmanship of those days. 

Here arc the mezzotints invented by 
Prince Rupert, and here is liis name on 
the gregt Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Here, too, are the signatures, 
reproduced in facsimile, of {lie first 
members of the Royal Society. Among 
them are ■ Christopher Wren, Isaac 
Newton, Robert -Boyle, Pepys, and 
Flamsteed, the first Astronomer-Royal 
of Greenwich Observatory. 

Boyle’s Air Pump 

Astronomy,, architecture, science, fine 
craftsmanship,. and . design are repre¬ 
sented here; Here is Boyle’s air pump 
which led long ■ after to the stcam- 
Tprigirie, and long after that' to the 
electric bulb and the wireless valve. 

We can hardly choose from among 
•all the magnificence which is the most 
splendid thing. But pne of the most 
curious is the title-page "of a book written 
by Mr Cocker, who taught writing and 
arithmetic. His arithmetic gave rise 
to that old familiar phrase, According 
to Cocker, and was the first arithmetic 
used in schools. 

• The Exhibition is for the benefit of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. I 


LIFE SACRIFICED 
FOR SCIENCE 
Another X-Ray Victim 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Another. hero has died a martyr’s 
death for science. 

Like Professor Brails ford Robertson 
of Adelaide University, Professor Holz- 
lcnecht of Vienna has sacrificed his life in 
the interests of research. Quite a young 
man when, in 1896, X-rays were dis¬ 
covered by Rontgen, he was one of the 
first to recognise their immense signifi¬ 
cance and threw himself into their study 
with unquenchable energy and zeal. 
Year by year he penetrated ‘more 
deeply into the mysteries and possi¬ 
bilities of the new discovery and quickly 
became a workl-famed authority on the 
subject. 

A Splendid Organiser 

He was a splendid organiser, and 
investigations in his laboratories were 
carried on with clockwork precision and 
accuracy, by the staff of brilliant young 
men whom lie collected around him from 
every part of the world. * At the same 
time he was a most human and humane 
man, and knew how to make these 
pilgrims to the shrine of knowledge 
Icei] at home in Vienna however great 
the distance they had come from. 

In his intense eagerness-to learn all 
there was to be known about the hidden 
properties of X-rays, Professor Holz- 
knecht entirely lost sight of his own 
safety. Soon his right hand showed the 
peculiar wounds which X-rays produce 
if proper .precautions are not taken, 
and these grew more and more malignant 
until two of the lingers had to be re¬ 
moved. This did not, however, prevent 
Professor Holzknecht from continuing 
his work. For ten years the dread 
disease seemed to have been stayed in 
its course; then it broke out afresh and 
necessitated operation after operation 
until, • a few months ago, the whole 
right arm had to be amputated. 

Courage and Cheerfulness 

Even then this heroic man had no 
intention of giving up.. He had an 
artificial hand and arm constructed 
according to. his own designs, and 
hoped to do better work with their 
aid than before. Three days after the 
operation he was already practising 
writing with his left hand. 

The courage and cheerfulness with 
which lie endured the terrible physical 
suffering his malady caused him seemed 
to his friends superhuman; and at last 
he faced with equal courage the certain 
knowledge of imminent death. One 
month before lie died he presided with 
smiling equanimity at a meeting of the 
Viennese Rontgen Society, and every¬ 
one’s concern seemed nearer to liis 
heart than his own. 

; And now lie is gone. But if his life 
was short (he lived 56 years in all) it 
was rich in results beneficial to humanity. 
Arid the knowledge of the share he had 
had in taming those newly-discovered 
forces which at first had demanded so 
many human victims must have con¬ 
soled him in the end. ,• /* \ ■ • ' 

EIGHT MEN IN A DESERT 

It is one tiling to sec England first, 
on foot or by motor-car, arid quite 
another to go 011 a 5000-milc ramble into 
the Sudan. 

That is what a party of eight British 
soldiers are doing now for the informa¬ 
tion of the War Office, which wanted to 
know what sort of motor-car was best 
for use in a land of swamps and sand and 
rocky ground. 

They set out with one touring car, .one 
commercial van, one four-wheel lorry, 
and. one six-wheel lorry, and by the end 
of January they had taken their wheeled 
caravan some 600 miles in the sandy 
wastes alongside Old Nile. • 

It is not a dangerous ‘trip; it will 
certainly be an adventurous one with 
plenty of hard work to do on the way. 


WHALES ON OUR 
ATLANTIC COAST 
Unusual Sight For 
Cornwall 

THE HERD THAT PERISHED 
20 YEARS AGO 

The people of Perran Porth, the small 
fishing village in Cornwall, . arc : still 
talking of the excitement of seeing a 
number of whales cast up on their 
beach not long ago. 

Many people, said the bad herring 
season was. duo to these large sea 
mammals, chasing the fish and driving 
them away ; but there seems no reason 
for this view. Indeed, fishermen usually 
welcome whales because, like flocks of 
sea-birds, they show that fish are about. 

Photographs of the Perran Porth 
whales were sent to the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Plymouth, where Mr 
E. Ford .pronounced them almost cer¬ 
tainly to be Pilot Whales, so-named 
because the leaders, apparently huge 
bulls, herd and guide the large schools 
which accompany them, all following 7 
one another rather like driven cows. 

A Playtime Sequel 

They are very harmless, feeding' 
mainly on squid and other cuttlefish, 
though -they also eat fish like the 
herring. They arc valuable because of 
the quantities of oil stored in their bodies. 

In the summer of 1911 a large herd of 
these whales were stranded in Mount’s 
Bay, Cornwall. At'first they were seen 
disporting themselves in the sea and 
seemed to be playing about very happily 
under the leadership of two big bulls, but 
later they came too far inshore and were 
stranded. Some of them managed to 
reach the sea again, but the leaders, 
being much larger than the others, were 
not able to, and tlio herd, once leader- 
less, seemed not to know what to do, and 
so perished. 


242,000 PEOPLE GO 
Tragic Fact From South Wales 

A report specially prepared for the 
Board of Trade on industrial conditions 
in South Wales makes sad reading. 

The area covered by the report in¬ 
cludes the * whole of Glamorganshire 
and the industrial parts of Monmouth¬ 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Brecknock¬ 
shire. In the last ten years these four 
counties have lost by migration rio 
fewer than 242,000 people. 

But there still remains in the area 
a large surplus of labour said to amount 
to 35,000. If these people are to remain 
in South Wales new industries are 
required. Moreover, it appears that a 
new surplus of 100,000 is likely to arise 
through general loss of trade. 

Unfortunately , the district lias a 
bad reputation with * employers, who 
are .shy of opening new works for fear 
of labour, troubles. 

The report is another reminder that 
we may live in a country and not under¬ 
stand wliat serious things are happening 
in parts that we do not know. 

BIRD PORTRAIT GALLERY 
IN ST JAMES’S PARK 

A series of bird portraits in coloured 
tiles is to take the place of the paintings 
on board which formerly stood beside 
the lake in St James’s Park and enabled 
us to recognise a wild fowl when lie 
stepped our way. 

We very nearly lost this excellent 
scheme because, after the old boards 
were taken away and before the more 
permanent tiles had been prepared, the 
axe of economy fell. 

Some of the members of the Economy 
Parliament, however, dipped into their 
own purses arid have asked Mr E. R. 
Payne to design.and make the tiles. It 
will not be long before wc shall be able 
to tell a mandarin from an ordinary 
shoveller in duckland. 


NINETY YEARS 
YOUNG 

Sir Allred Yarrow’s 
Inventions 

HIS WORK IN THE LAST 
GENERATION 

: When Sir Alfred Yarrow passed away 
he was ninety years young. In all his 
long, useful life as an engineer he had 
never allowed his mind to grow anti¬ 
quated. 1 . 

He was fond of telling a story Of a 
conference of ship engineers which he 
attended while young. Another young 
man there rather ..bashfully offered the 
opinion that the wooden ship would 
some day be replaced by the ship of 
iron. An old engineer sitting by him 
got up and thoughtfully ran his hand 
over the young prophet’s head. When 
asked what he was doing he replied 
that he was feeling for the crack. 

That was riot Alfred Yarrow’s ,\vay. 
He was always accessible to new ideas ; 
lie thought no one cracked who had 
them to offer, but. shrewdly examined 
them for what they were worth. 

Consequently, though born and work¬ 
ing in the age of ’steam before the iron 
ship was floated, and before lighter 
hardened steel plates replaced the iron 
ones, he eagerly leaped at every new 
invention. 

Best Goods in Little Packets 

He readily grasped the great principle 
that the best goods arc in little packets. 
He tried to reduce the size of engines 
while at the same time maintaining Or 
increasing their power. 

. Thus, the first marine craft he built 
were fast, small, handy steam launches. 
Some of them went with Stanley into 
Darkest * Africa up the Congo. . Some 
went with Gordon up the Nile. These 
fast launches were the forerunners of 
the. torpedo-boats which lie built and 
of the larger destroyers which are the 
concentration of power and speed. 

He built for himself the first auto¬ 
mobile, a stcain car, and drove it, the 
first man in. England to. do so.., He 
was one of the first to adopt thc ( type¬ 
writer in this country; and last year, 
when his ninetieth birthday was near, 
he went flying over Europe a 3000-mile 
trip iii a fortnight. 

‘ Personally he was the kindest and the 
least conceited of men, always willing to 
give help and information, as we knew 
years ago, and lie was especially pleased 
when he could give them to young peoj^Ie. 


Things Said 

Art is the world’s memory of things. 

Dean luge 

|. My desire is to shine, not to be si 1011c 
upon ! A talker who had been ouMalked 
i .. at a brilliant dinner 

One gets the feeling that something 
will crack arid smash to bring these 
politicians to their senses. 

: Mr J. A. Spender 

Nothing is worth living for unless it is 
worth dying for. Dr L. P. Jacks 

It seems likely that in our lifetime 
Central Australia will be emptied of its 
aboriginal inhabitants. Mrs Daisy Bates 
Wc can all destroy our neighbour’s 
capital, but no one can defend Iris own. 

Professor Gilbert Murray. . 
The worst arbitration is infinitely 
better than tlie best war. 

Mr Laurence IIousnfan 
; About as much misery is caused in 
this- world by unkind speaking as by 
drinking. Mr Justice Rowlatt. 

I am not at all sure that this country 
is not on the verge of a period of the 
greatest prosperity it has ever known. 

. Lord Macmillan 
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Speed Without Progress • The Last Load • School’s Puppet Show 



The Old Watermill—The old watermill which has stood for 600 
year3 in the Surrey villago of Cobham has been recommended to 
the County Council for preservation, as told on page 8. 


ip i if 




Exhibition o? Scholarship Work—These schoolgirls are at the 
Bmperlal Institute at South Kensington, inspecting some of the 
works submitted by art students for the Flo me scholarships oF 1932. 


The Station Staff—IVIrs Brown, of Raglan In Mon¬ 
mouthshire, performs the duties of ntationmaster, 
level crossing keeper, and signalman at a station 
on the Pontypool to Ross branch of the G.W.F1, 


(Speed Without Progress—At the great Swindon works of the 
G.W.Ft. engines are tested for stability, pulling power, and fuel 
and water consumption while apparently travelling at high speed. 



A Children’s Corner—A3 part of a memorial to the late Rev G. A. Studdert-Konnedy there 
Eias been established in St Paul's Church at Worcester, where ho was Vicar from 1314 
till 1921, a Children’s Corner, where boys and girls may cit and read or pray. 


, Schoolboy Marionette Show—Boys of Windsor County School have formed a marionette club. 
All the stage lighting and effects have boon arranged by the boys, who also have made the 
puppets. Shows are given in a disused attic at the school. 
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The Covenant in Plain English 

This is the year for the saving of the world. This is the only way to save 
it—to believe in the Covenant of the League in the letter and the spirit. 


DISARMAMENT 
AND YOU 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF A 
HAPPY LIFE 

What Friendship of Boys and 
Girls Means For the World 

EVERYTHING HELPS 

Dy the Minister For Education 

The Minister for Education, Mr 
Donald Maclean, celebrated the opening 
of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
by sending this message to be read in all 
our schools. 

A number of people from many 
countries arc meeting together at 
Geneva to discuss armaments—that is, 
battleships, and guns, and other means 
of destruction which arc used in war. 

These people, who represent you, as 
well as boys and girls of other lands, will 
strive to come to some agreement to 


The medal designed by a Swiss sculptor for 
the Disarmament Conference 

reduce armaments, and thus discourage 
war with all its evil consequences. 

, Your opportunities for living joyous 
and useful lives in the future may 
depend to some extent on the progress 
.made by this Disarmament Conference 
•and those that may follow it; and the 
same is true for young people in other 
countries. This is ’ why the present 
moment, is so important for youth all 
over the world. 

I think your studies must have taught 
you that neither knowledge nor wisdom 
is limited to any one country : .and that 
people of many races help to make the 
good tilings we should all be free to ehj oy. 

I know that some of you have made 
friends with boys and girls abroad, and 
that you liavejcarncd to appreciate and 
understand them. I rejoice in this 
because friendship between the youth of 
different countries makes easier the task 
of those now assembled at Geneva. 

There is still, however, much for you to 
do, because the peace of the world 
depends not only on what is agreed upon 
by statesmen now, but on what you 
think and how you behave in the future. 

Prejudice and Panic 

However young you arc you can help 
by taking an interest in the work of the 
League of Nations and getting to know 
all you can about it—its aims, its 
methods, and the people who attend its 
meetings. 

But you older boys and girls, who arc 
perhaps soon to leave school for work 
or for further study, I particularly, even 
solemnly, urge on you two duties. First, 
that by the study of international prob¬ 
lems and by the maintenance of right 
relations with your neighbours abroad 
you should achieve an attitude of mind 
which will be proof against the assaults 
of prejudice. Second, that by reflection 
upon the needs of the world you should 
cultivate a spirit, not only resolute to 
resist the onslaughts, of panic and dis¬ 
appointment, but determined also, 
despite all difficulties, to persist with the 
tasks of Peace which will be handed on 
to you. 


CANADA GROWING 

Figures for Canada's latest Census 
show that the population of the 
Dominion in 1931 was 10,353,778, an 
increase of 17-8 per cent in ten years. 
British Columbia shows the greatest 
increase, 31’3 per cent; the North-West 
Territories, with only 7133 inhabitants, 
shows a decrease of 10*7.per cent. 


The Nations , to promote cooperation 
among peoples and to give peace and 
security to the world , agree to this Covenant . 

1 

ll Nations signing this Covenant 
shall belong to the League. Any 
self-governing nation may join if two- 
thirds of the Assembly agree ; any nation 
may withdraw after two years* notice. 

2 

The League shall work through the 
Assembly, Council, and Secretariat. 

3 

The Assembly, consisting of Repre¬ 
sentatives of all States in the League, 
shall meet as need arises. All members 
have one vote only and not more than 
three Representatives. 

4 

The Council, consisting of Represen¬ 
tatives of the principal Powers with 
Representatives of nine other States 
chosen by the Assembly, shall meet as 
need arises, but at least once a year. 
Any State may send a Representative 
during the discussion of any. matter 
concerning that State. All members 
have one vote and one Representative. 

5 

Assembly or Council decisions, except 
in certain cases, must be unanimous. 

6 

The Permanent Secretariat shall con¬ 
sist of the Secretary-General and the 
staff appointed by the Council. 

/Ml expenses shall be borne by mem¬ 
bers as decided by the Assembly, 

7 

The seat of the League is Geneva. 

All positions shall be open to men and 
women. Members, officials, and pro¬ 
perty shall enjoy diplomatic privileges. 

• 8 

The League agrees that peace requires 
the reducing of armaments to the lowest 
possible point for national safety and 
for carrying out League decisions. The 
Council shall make plans for reducing 
armaments, taking account of the special 
needs of each State. 

The League shall seek to prevent the 
evils of private trade in arms. 

All members will exchange full in¬ 
formation, as to tlieir war strength. 

9 

' A Permanent Commission shall advise 
tlie Council on any matters arising out of 
Article 1 and‘Article 8. 

10 

All members will respect the territory 
and independence of other members. 

11 

, Any war or threat of war anywhere 
concerns all the League, which shall take 
any action likely to safeguard peace. 
Any member may call attention to any 
danger to peace, 

12 

Members will submit any dispute to 
arbitrators or judges, or to the Council, 
and will in no case go to war until three 
months after a decision. Arbitrators 
shall act within a reasonable time, and the 
Council shall report within six months. 

13 

The Court for legal disputes shall be 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, or any Tribunal agreed to by 
the parties. Members will accept any 
decision. Should the judges fail, the 
Council shall propose what shall be done. 

14 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, set up by the Council, fchall have 
power to settle all disputes submitted to 
it or to advise the Council or Assembly. 

15 

Should any disputing members fail to 
.inform the League of their dispute, any 
other member may do so. The disputing 
parties will then* state their case and 
produce their papers, which the Council 
may publish. If the Council cannot 
settle the dispute it shall issue a report 
and recommendations, and if these are 
accepted unanimously (except for the 
disputing parties) members will not go 
to war with any party which accepts the 
Council's recommendations. 


If the Council cannot agree members 
shall take What action they think wise. 

The Council shall not intervene in any 
domestic question in any country. 

16 

Should any member go to war in 
defiance of the Covenant it shall be held 
to bo at war against all members, and 
all other members shall break off rela¬ 
tions with the offending State. 

The Council shall recommend what 
military, naval, or air force each nation 
shall contribute to the armed forces for 
protecting the Covenant. Members will 
support each other in all measures. 

Any offending member may be ex¬ 
pelled by the unanimous vote of all 
other members on the Council. 

17 

In case of a dispute a non-member 
may be invited to join the League for 
the purpose of such dispute, and the 
Council shall then inquire and recom¬ 
mend action as seems best. Should the 
non-member refuse to join, the forces of 
the League shall be used against it. 

If. both parties defy the League the 
Council may act as it thinks best. 

18 

Every treaty between members shall 
be registered and published, and shall 
not otherwise be binding. 

19 

Any treaty becoming out-of-date or 
unsuitable may be revised. 

20 

Any treaty between members ceases 
to have force if it offends the Covenant. 

21 

Nothing in the Covenant shall affect 
any treaty of peaceful understanding, 
such as the Monroe Doctrine. 

22 

The "welfare of backward peoples un¬ 
able to stand by themselves in the 
modern world is a sacred trust of civilisa¬ 
tion, and all backward peoples brought 
under new Governments by the war 
shall be governed on behalf of the League 
by nations who can and will do this. 
Such nations shall be called Manda¬ 
tories, ruling under Mandates. There 
are three kinds of mandates. 

A. For such communities as need only 
advice and assistance until they can stand 
alone. Here the wishes of the people must be 
the chief considerations 

B. For peoples, such as those in Central 
Africa, who are rather like children. They 
must be guaranteed freedom of conscience and 
religion, the maintenance of order and morals, 
prohibition of all trafFic in arms, slaves, and 
alcohol, and the prevention of all military 
training except for keeping the law and de¬ 
fending the land. There shall be equal trade 
rights for all members. 

C. For remote territories and islands 
which, owing to their situation, small size, or 
other reasons, can be best controlled by the 
Mandatory as part of its own territory. 

An annual report must be made to the 
Council by all Mandatories. 

23 

Members of the League will try to 
maintain fair and humane conditions of 
labour for men, women, and children 
everywhere ; will treat justly all natives 
under their control; will act through 
the League wherever traffic in opium, 
drugs, women, or children is concerned ; 
will support the League in controlling 
the * trade in arms where necessary for 
public safety ; will maintain free trade, 
travel, and communication for all; and 
will seek to control and prevent disease, 

24 

The League shall accept the direction 
of all international commissions, with the 
agreement of those concerned. 

25 

The League shall encourage all Red 
Cross organisations for the improvement 
of health, the prevention of disease, and 
the removal of suffering, 

26 

The Covenant may be revised by the 
Council and Assembly, but no change 
shall bind any member who docs not 
agree, though in that case such member 
shall cease to belong to the League. 


THE GIRL GUIDES 
ARE 21 

HAPPIFY WEEK 

The Movement That Has Grown 
From an Acorn to an Oak 

BIRTHDAYS OF THE CHIEFS 

1 ** Do you remember your birthdays 

with thankfulness ? ” Horace asked. 
It is in this spirit that the Girl Guides 
intend to celebrate their Coming-of- 
Age this year. 

Unfortunately financial difficulties will 
prevent the movement from marking 
the occasion by a big international camp 
like the Scout Jamboree three years ago; 
but, remembering tlieir Eighth Law of 
optimism, the Guides have only post¬ 
poned this camp until the Quarter 
Century celebrations come along. Mean¬ 
while they are planning to hold a Guide 
Week from May 23 to May 29. 

Thanksgiving Sunday 

The programme will vary in different 
districts. One county has suggested 
that trees of commemoration should be 
planted along new roads; another that 
Guides might organise an anti-litter 
week; a third that the Homo Counties 
should exchange beacon signals on a 
given day at various points along the 
North Downs. The main idea of the 
week is that every Guide should happify 
(the Chief Scout's word for bringing 
happiness to others). On May 29 
Guides will attend thanksgiving services 
all over England. 

The growth of the Scout movement 
from the experimental camp of 20 boys 
at Brownsea Island in 1907 to the giant 
Jamboree of 1929 may be compared to 
an acorn seed shooting up into a 
sturdy oak. Guides have developed on 
similar lines. From the first tiny office 
at 116, Victoria Street, where B.-P.'s 
sister, Miss Agnes Baden-Poivcll, fostered 
the early life of the movement, they 
have moved into a huge six-storcy head¬ 
quarters by Buckingham Palace. 

A Shrine of Service 

The main doorway of the new New 
"Guide House was the gift of the Chiefs. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Guides have 
subscribed for the shop, and Surrey for 
the camp equipment department. The 
electric lift, costing ^1000, has been paid 
for by Yorkshire’s West Riding com¬ 
panies, The beautiful Council Chamber 
was the gift of Sir John Cargill in 
memory of his wife, 

Canadian Guides gave the. money for 
the Secretary's office, where a budget 
of 500 letters is an average day’s post. 
Australia's contribution has been the 
Committee Rooms. Guides in India have 
supplied windows and doors. A Brownie 
Pack in Nassau, 5000 miles away, have 
sent a donation with tlie plea that, 
” as wc arc one little step on the 
stairway of Guiding we would like to 
have 011c little step in the staircase of: 
tlie new headquarters that wc could call 
our very own.” In the Publications 
Room, belonging to Hampshire, we can 
see the flags of the Rhineland Occupation 
Guides, now disbanded. On the fourth 
floor is the restaurant set up by London 
Guides, and the spacious library, filled 
with books from the Carnegie Trust. 

The Chief Scout’s Prayer 

All tlie contributors would echo the 
Chief Scout's prayer when the founda¬ 
tion-stone was laid: 

Help us and give us strength , O Lord, 
in our desire to make this home a shrine 
of service to Thy Will. 

February 22 is a happy day in the 
Scout and Guide calendar. Then they 
celebrate tlie birthday of their Chiefs, 
Lord and Lady Badcn-Powell. 

Scouts and Guides in all parts of 
the world honour February 22 as an 
International Thinking Day. On a day 
when the Disarmament Conference is 
assembled at Geneva the minds of 
three million young people will be 
focussed on international friendship. 
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• VOLCANOES DESTROY TOWNS 
Acatennngo and the neighbour¬ 
ing volcanoes of Agua and 
Fucgo in Guatemala have been 
in eruption. Antigua and two 
other towns were destroyed and 
several small towns damaged. 


HARMLESS CROCODILES 1 
Lecturing at the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society an explorer 
said that he found that croco¬ 
diles on Central Island in Lake 
Rudolf were quite harmless. 
They had never before seen Man. 


BEETLES ATTACK CROPS 
Districts near Tc Aroha in New 
Zealand are suffering from a 
plague of little brown beetles 
which rise from the ground at 
night and play havoc among 
crops in fields and orchards. 



ENEMIES GROWING INTO 
FRIENDS 

One More Step Onward 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

In a little Hungarian village with an 
all but unpronounceable name (it is 
called Ostffiasszonyfa) something rather 
wonderful happened the. other day ; all 
the more wonderful in that it grew out 
of .sordidness and misery and horror. 

It was there that during the war the 
bulk of'the Rumanian prisoners were 
kept, and there that a great number of 
them died and were buried. Enemies 
while alive, they became in death 
brothers, of all who had fought and 
suffered as they had. This was dimly 
felt even at that time. How much more 
is it felt now that the artificially-inflamed 
passions of the war years have calmed 
down and hatred is no longer con¬ 
sidered a virtue. 

It was this feeling which prompted the 
raising of a memorial to these one-time 
prisoners who have remained Hungary's 
guests for evermore, and the other day 
this memorial was unveil ed. 

There is still a good deal that divides 
the Hungarian and Rumanian peoples 
from each other, and many things will 
have to be changed before they can feci 
whole-hearted friendship. But these 
causes of dissension were all forgotten 
at that unveiling ceremony, when the 
Hungarian and Rumanian colours waved 
in peace and amity side by side, and 
speeches full of warm, and generous 
feeling were made by representatives 
of both peoples. 

If it is true that nothing in this world 
is entirely lost or wasted then the 
sentiment which lay behind those 
speeches will bear flower and fruit some 
day ; and those poor men who died in 
loneliness and misery in what to them was 
enemy land I will have laid down their 
lives fora cause greater than they knew. 

Turkey has passed a law establishing 
the' metric; system of weights and 
measures. ; 


THE BISHOP, THE MOAT, 
AND THE SWANS 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, is 
spring-cleaning his moat. The work 
will take about eighteen weeks, but it is 
only done once in a lifetime. 

The moat was made round his palace 
at Wells nearly Goo years ago, after 
there had been rioting in the town,' but 
it has never seen fighting. What it has 
seen for many long years is a gracious 
company of swans, which pull the bell 
rope under the castle wall when they 
want their dinner. 

For their sake we are glad to know 
that thousands of tons of mud and tin 
cans are being dredged out of the moart. 

THE BAROMETER MOUNTS 
HIGH 

Cranwcll in Lincolnshire holds a 
record, the highest reading of the 
barometer ever known in England. It 
reached the abnormal figure of 31-01 
inches. Scotland beat it 30 years ago. 

This high reading is common in 
Siberia in winter, but our little island, 
so quickly affected by the atmospheric 
conditions of the Atlantic, seldom has 
such heavy pressure of the atmosphere. 

Luckily for us the extra weight, about 
three-quarters of a pound per inch over 
normal, does not affect us because it is 
pressing on us in every direction. When 
the barometer is very high the weather 
is fine and dry, though there nre frequent 
fogs due to the absence of wind. 


THE SECRET OF STAINLESS 
STEEL 

The discoverer of stainless steel has 
written his discovery in a sealed envelope 
for the Cutlers Company of Sheffield, 
and it is not to be opened until 1960. 

The discovery was made by Mr Harry 
Brcarley, and his account of it is to be 
read at the Cutlers Feast in i960. 


A MAN WITH AN IDEA 

Mr William Wrigley while lie lived 
could claim that he exerted a more 
direct influence on the lives of millions 
than many more intellectual men. He 
invented chewing-gum for America. 

More than that, he scattered it like 
seed in every land. At first only Ameri¬ 
cans chewed, and we fear that many of 
them chewed tobacco. William Wrigley 
reformed that. He set liis countrymen 
chewing harmless, pleasant-tasting gum 
instead, thus freeing their minds for 
thought while their jaws ruminated. 

Then, by advertisement, he sowed the 
habit in Japan, China,’Java, the Philip¬ 
pines, Argentina, and Peru. Wrigley’s 
Cliewing-Gum is a household word in 
many languages. 

By one of the ironies of fate this 
creator of a workl-wide habit passed 
away after an acute attack of indiges¬ 
tion, an affliction which his chewing- 
gum was said to avert. 

MR DALLAS ROSS 

One of the best journalists of the best 
days of journalism, long since passed 
from Fleet Street, has now passed 
beyond this world. 

He was Mr Dallas Ross, a young 
Scottish journalist of brilliant promise 
sixty years ago, who lived to realise his 
promise, to become successful, to con¬ 
trol important papers in London, and to 
lay clown his harness with the conscious¬ 
ness that life had been a wonderful and 
splendid thing, that he had known many 
fine people, and seen much history made. 

He loved the C.N., and its editor has 
never forgotten that it was Mr Ross who 
gave him his first editorship in London. 
He was kind to all young journalists in 
his successful clays ia Fleet Street, and 
he made himself for many years part of 
the atmosphere which does so much to 
shape the destinies of men. 

It is long since Fleet Street knew him 
as one of its chief figures, but it will be 
long before his genial spirit, his kindly 
word, his friendly pat on the back just 
when it was wanted, will be forgotten. 


AN UNKNOWN PLACE 
BECOMES KNOWN 
Animals That Knew Not Man 

There are still some places left for the 
explorer, though another one has just 
come into the region of the known. 

This was an island in.the middle of 
Lake Rudolf in East Africa, on which 
none-had set foot till Mr E. B. Worth¬ 
ington of Cambridge went there last year. 

It is the strangest island, for it was 
once a volcano. Most of the craters 
which once lit up Lake Rudolf's waters 
are now extinct and themselves filled 
with little lakes. But one still sends up 
fumes of sulphur and volumes of steam¬ 
ing smoke. 

Stranger than the volcanoes are the 
animals on the island. They had never 
seen man, and so had no fear of him. 
Little birds came hopping round the 
explorer’s camp and settled on the beds 
in the morning. 

The crocodiles showed neither fear nor 
enmity, nor even any interest in the 
new odd creature on two legs, man. They 
allowed the explorers to come quite 
near. They had no desire to be photo¬ 
graphed, and so would not come out 
from their hiding-places. , But that was 
mere slothful ness. They emerged when 
small stones were dropped on their heads, 
but the subsequent proceedings inter¬ 
ested them not at all. See World Map 


A GENTLEMAN GIVES UP 
SMOKING 

There lives in Buckinghamshire, a 
gentleman who has given up smoking. 

One day it occurred to him to work 
out what tobacco had cost him in the 
last 40 years. 

He found that ^530 had gone up in 
smoke. 

And so at a dinner of the Bucks Old 
Contemptibles Association the other 
day the President refused to help him¬ 
self from any of the cigarette or cigar 
cases proffered to him. General J. B. 
Wroughton has given up smoking. 
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What Can I Do For 
the World ? 

By the Prince of Wales 

We give this space this week to the 
Prince of Wales , for Youth has had no 
move stirring call than his since the first 
C.N. appeared. What can I do for the 
world? we must all ash as we read his 
gloiving ivords . 

T’iiere is an enormous call at 
A the present time for per¬ 
sonal service. Almost every good 
cause needs the time and per¬ 
sonal effort which each one of you 
can give, and there is some place, 
however small, where your ser¬ 
vices can be of real use and worth. 
Do not stand aside and leave it 
to others. ' 

It was not your fault that there 
was a war. It is not your fault 
that there is now a world crisis. 
But do not congratulate your¬ 
selves just because in these things 
you are blameless; Better to 
realise that you alone are the 
ones to repair wrongs, to do those 
things that have been left undone. 
And it is not going to be easy. 

Youth cannot long remain a 
spectator of life ; it will only be 
a. short time before the work of 
the world will be placed on your 
shoulders to carry. Many tasks 
wait for your help ; knowledge 
to be discovered, open spaces to 
be peopled, natural resources to 
be developed, sickness to be con¬ 
quered, and wrongs to be righted. 
With these high quests before 
you you will realise that the mere 
acquisition of material things is 
not in itself the fulfilment of an 
individual or a national purpose, 

I want you to understand that 
we are not just facing a few 
months of lt grin arid bear it,” 
but that we must get into training 
for a long period of work—hard 
work and effort, sustained de¬ 
spite possible discouragements. 
You must be prepared, as others 
have been before, to enlist “ for 
the duration,” without asking 
how much may in the long run be 
required of you. 

The enemy today is depression 
and apathy. Let us attack them 
with two of our old-fashioned 
characteristics—good sense and 
good humour. I believe there are 
groups of the unemployed here 
and there dead sick of prolonged 
idleness, who are themselves feel¬ 
ing out toward ways of giving 
their unhired labour in coopera¬ 
tive effort for the help of others 
in need. It is up-to us to back 
such attempts with every pos¬ 
sible support. Get together 
wherever this burden lies heavi¬ 
est, face up to the most urgent 
local need, and so far as is 
humanly possible let us break it 
up into little pieces and refuse to 
be browbeaten into paralysis by 
its size. 

So far as my part is concerned, 
many paths in life are closed to 
me : much that I would like to 
do I cannot. But I have tried 


To You Who Are Young 

By the Prince of Wales 

It was not your fault 
that there was a war. 

By the Editor ot the C.N. 

But it will be your fault 
if there is another 

© 

A Pair of Shoes 

w have already told the story of 
the poor poet who left his 
clothes to the homeless men sleeping 
on the Thames Embankment, and it is 
good to find another touch of simple 
Christianity in another famous poet 
of our time, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Lady Conan Doyle has been telling, 
a story of his coming home from golf 
one day when he found a beggar at 
the dopr asking for a pair of shoes. 
Sir Arthur put down his golf sticks, 
took off his shoes, and gave them to 
the beggar, / 

A Prayer of Thanks 

This prayer of thanks , written by the 
Dean of Liverpool, ivas given in the 
cathedral there thd‘ other day in memory 
of Lcivis Carroll . 

Thus day ye shall remember before 
God all those His servants who 
write what many read, especially His 
servant Charles Lutwidge Doclgson, 
sometime deacon in the. Church of 
God, through whom the healing power 
of mirth lias been vouchsafed ; and 
yc shall bless the name of the Lord 
Most High for every delight of the 
imagination which makes us friends 
of God in Ilis world of wonder. 

Work For Every Man 

[f the Arms Budget were reduced 
25 per cent that would be more 
than a thousand million dollars a year. 
If that billion dollars were turned into 
productive enterprise it would provide 
work for all the unemployed of the 
world, estimated by the League of 
Nations as 17,000,000. Lord Robert Cecil 

Continued irom the previous column 

to bring more closely together the 
people of the Empire, the English- 
speaking peoples, and to further our 
interests abroad. I have had my 
failures,. I know; but in these years, 
with few precedents to guide us, to have 
no failure is to have attempted nothing. 

Let me make it quite clear that I 
am not asking anyone to launch yet 
another organisation. Far from it. The 
message I give you is a threefold one. 

First, for a greater spirit of unselfish 
and adventurous helpfulness in the 
midst of problems which our ablest 
men find difficult to unravel. 

The second point is that the oppor¬ 
tunity for service is at our door—in 
our own village, in our own town. 

And this, that depression and 
apathy arc the Devil’s own ; they arc 
not English, so away with them ! 


The Morning and the Evening 

Youth is a call that frets the heart, 
And youth is morningtide; 

Youth is the caravan that breasts 
With zest the steep hillside.. 

Age is a sword put up again 
After the day-long fight; 

Age is a journey ending, and 
A quiet inn at night. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Cheap 

We like this, from a sceclman’s advertisement: 
Qne of our old customers on look¬ 
ing at a bed of flowers raised 
from one of our twopenny packets 
exclaimed : Heaven for twopence . 

.® 

Tip-Cat 

w read that boys of nineteen today 
are not as they were twenty years 
ago. We quite agree. 

0 

Schenectady has found a needle in a 
haystack by means of X-rays. 
Probably cheaper to buy another packet. 

, a 

^yi: shall all be flying kings, says an 
aviator. And live in castles in 
the air, no doubt. 

0 ‘ 

T^is country has turned out some of 
the world’s worst actors, says a 
writer. The 
best thing to 
do with them. 
□ 

A SNAKE Was 
found in 
a c r a to of 
bananas. 
Wante d a 
change, of 
* skin. ■ 

0 

J ^ CRITIC 
t li inks 
that modern 
theatre shows 
have too many turns. Wouldn’t matter 
if they were all for the better. 

□ 

A famous diamond could not find a 
buyer in London. Londoners arc 
stony already. 

0 

^irmen can pick up the wireless from 
Big Ben. When they work overtime. 
0 

Qne meets odd men in London, says a 
writer. And even.women. 

0 

Jx seems to have been an economic 
mistake to allow Germany to lose 
the war, 

0 

^N old lady has written her first novel 
at seventy. A fine example tor our 
young authors. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
n unknown man has given Wake¬ 
field £61,500 for a hospital. 

'JhiE Vicar of Romsey has received 
£5000 from a stranger Tor the 
use of the Abbey. 

Jnstead of buying flowers for a grave 
friends at Carshalton have sent 
£10 to the local hospital. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Progress is the victory of will over 
things , 


To a Dusty Violin Seen 
in a Little Shop 

By Our Town Girl 

\Tot only your grey-dusted 
1 - form I saw, 

Silent, forsaken; but I looked 
within, 

Kaleidoscope of other happier 
days, ... 

When you once had a lover, 
Violin. 

Jt seemed I saw a bending head, 
slim hands 

Pleading with you, and pleading 
. not in vain ; 

For love it is puts music in our 
hearts, 

And love brings music from our 
hearts again. 

But I dare think your beauty 
does but sleep 

In some high hall of silence, 
where to win 

Your sweetness shall once more 
a lover come 

And touch your strings, and wake 
you, Violin. 

' " ffif ■* 

Faithful to the Earth 

IWIussoLiNr is well known as a maker 
of living phrases, and he never 
said anything more noteworthy than 
when, the other day, lie addressed a 
gathering of Italian farmers. His 
words were Remain faithful to the 
earth, for it will always give something 
to eat to those who ivork . 

Surely these are words which are 
much more needed here even than in 
Italy, for in the peninsula the greater 
number of the people still work on the 
land, while in our own island those 
engaged in agriculture are being re¬ 
duced year by year and now form a 
small fraction of the population. If 
we were more faithful to the earth 
there would be less unemployment. 
A man with a bit of land is never 
unemployed; for the land will always 
reward his labour a hundredfold if it 
is applied with intelligence. 

Here is one of the many tasks which 
await our National Government, Let 
them make it possible for hundreds of 
thousands either to return to the land 
or to possess such allotments as will 
add security and health to their lives. 

; © 

The Man That is Kindly of Heart 

This is one of the verses of a new song 
ivritten by Mr Kipling and sung at the Prince 
of Wales's meeting at the Albert Ilall . 

The Man that is kindly of heart 
toward his neighbour, 

And stops to consider iris likes and 
dislikes— 

His blood shall be wholesome, what¬ 
ever liis labour— 

His luck shall be with him, what¬ 
ever he strikes. 

The Splendour of Morning shall duly 
; possess him— 

And he shall not be sad at the 
falling of eve. 

And, when he has done with mere 
living, God bless him ! 

A many shall sigh—and one Woman 
shall grieve! 

© 

He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much. Jesus 


Peter .Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a man files 
his bills to make 
them smaller. , 
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THE CLOUDS AROUND 
THE RISING SUN 

SHADOW OF SHANGHAI 
OVER PEACE 

Greatest Port in the Pacific 
Shaken by Acts of War 

DANGER OF DISORDERED CHINA 

After months of preparation by mcli 
of goodwill in all nations the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference at Genova, convened 
to enable mankind to make a real move • 
ment toward the goal of final peace, the 
blackest cloud suddenly appeared on the 
horizon of the Far Fast and blotted 
out for a time the rising Sun, All over 
the world men were saddened by the 
clouds that gathered round the rising 
sun of Peace. 

Less than a week before the day 
fixed for the opening of the Disarmament 
Conference came the most deplorable 
happenings since Europe sheathed the 
sword on Armistice Day. They shook 
the gi*eatcst port on the- Pacific to its 
foundations and spread dismay through¬ 
out the civilised world. 

An Anxious Week End 

Though much has taken place since 
then history will record the swift and 
terrible events that kept all the Chan¬ 
celleries of Europe and -America in 
anxious wakefulness through that week¬ 
end, a week-end in which the possi¬ 
bilities of war entirely obscured from 
men’s minds the glad anticipations 
of enduring' peace. Let us briefly 
recall the facts and the situation, 

The Japanese had firmly established 
tlicir authority over the eastern half 
of Manchuria at no great cost of lives 
to their forces, but at the cost of the 
bitterest resentment of the Chinese 
people, who, however they may quarrel 
among themselves, have a definite pride 
in their race and its.ancient greatness. 
A hundred thousand students were 
moved most of all, and retaliated b}* 
boycotting Japanese goods, an actioii 
most injurious to the thousands of 
Japanese traders in China. 

Where West Meets East 

Now, Shanghai is the trade capital 
of China, and tens of thousands of 
Europeans, Americans, and Japanese 
live there, organising international trade 
with the interior to the great benefit 
of the whole world. Here, more than 
at any other place, West meets East; 
here arc banks and offices, warehouses 
and stores, equal in size and wealth to 
those in the great cities elsewhere, and 
foreign money has in the main built 
them. No city has more nations repre¬ 
sented in it; they live together in ah 
International Settlement, and England, 
America, Japan, France, and other 
countries keep soldiers there and have 
warships lying off its wharves in the 
Woosung River in case of need. 

The Rain of Bombs 

It can be easily realised that Japanese 
and Chinese have not been on friendly 
terms during the past few months, and 
a quarrel between the Chinese and 
some Japanese monks ended in the 
monks being beaten, one of them so 
badly that lie died. 

This happened at Chapei, a suburb of 
Shanghai, and the . Japanese who lived 
there set fire to a building in revenge 
and thus came into conflict with the 
Chinese police, who killed one or two 
of the Japanese. 

The admiral of the Japanese war¬ 
ships off the shore promptly demanded 
an apology and indemnity from the 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, junior 


liver Wendell Holmes has stepped 
down from the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

But stay, some elderly people may 
say, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the friend 
of our youth, did he not pass away long 
ago ? He did. This is liis son and lie 
has passed his 90th year. 

His father got up early to be the Auto¬ 
crat of the Breakfast Table. The son 
sits late on the Bench. lie lias sat there 
all but 50 years. . 

It is impossible not to wonder what 
his father would have said could he 
have foreseen this line career. His 


father, in one of his poems, tells of a 
dream in which lie was asked by an Angel 
what most lie would wish, and he 
answered first that he would have back 
his youth. But when pressed to think 
what he would want to keep of that 
which he,already had, he answered that 
lie must keep his boys. 

At that the Angel laughed, and said: 
“ This man would be a boy again and 
be a father too ! ” 

This son of his, one of the grey-liaircd 
boys in the poem The Old Man Dreams, 
has kept his father’s memory green 
and honoured his name. 


French Treasures in London 



Tho 10th-century chalice and paten of A 13th-century clborium, which has been 
St Gauzelln, from Nancy Cathedral. lent by the Louvre in Paris. 



A marble figure carved In St Foy of Conquer a golden A saint, designed by a 
1570 by Germaine Pilon. figure studded with jewels. 14th-century artist. 


The French Art Exhibition at Burlington House includes a remarkable collection 0 ! 
sculpture and other treasures, some of which arc described on page 8. Next week’s C.N. 
will contain a supplement with photogravure reproductions of pictures in the exhibition. 


Continued from the previous column 
Chinese authorities, declaring that he 
would land marines if the Chinese 
ignored his demands. They complied 
at once, yet lie sent his marines ashore 
with tlicir machine-guns, and skirmishing 
began in the narrow streets. 

. Then the horrors of modern warfare 
burst in the East in their most appalling 
severity. Chinese fired from rooftops 
and houses at the marines, and the 
Japanese admiral ordered aeroplanes to 
bomb this tightly-packed home of nearly 
half a million people, sending to their 
deaths hundreds of hapless women and 
children, and burning their homes to the 
ground. 

No Chinese army was at Chapei, 
no entrenched field-gun; there were 
only a few desperate and misguided 


sharpshooters. The bombing was an 
act of barbarism. It roused the Chinese 
Government to send troops into 
Shanghai, It caused the despatch of 
ships and soldiers from all quarters to 
defend the respective nationals in the 
Settlement. It brought a sharp pro¬ 
test from America and England. It 
stirred the League Council, if a com¬ 
mander of a nation’s forces can commit 
warlike acts of so terrible a nature 
without warning no country in the world 
can feel secure. 

The one bright spot in the whole of 
this ghastly affair was the cool-headed 
handling of the situation by the Consuls 
representing the Great/ Powers in 
Shanghai, and the determination of 
them all to do their utmost to' save the 
trouble spreading far and wide. 


AN APPEAL TO 
OXFORD 

A CRUEL THING IN THE 
CITY OF LOVELY SPIRES 

The University and the 
Hunting of a Little Hare 

YOUTH’S OPPORTUNITY 

Oxford, dreaming among its lovely 
spires, has not yet fully awakened to the 
cruelty of hounding a terrified hare to 
death with a pack of beagles and of 
baying youths. But it will. 

The first step to the awakening was a 
petition addressed to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and the Proctors 
urging them to use their statutory 
powers to prevent this practice. It is 
carried on by the Christ Church Beagles 
and the combined New College, Balliol, 
and Magdalen Beagles. 

The Appeal of Exclusiveness 

It has been pursued by these two 
packs for some time. They follow 
it largely because it is more exclusive 
than the many athletic pastimes with 
which the ordinary Oxford under¬ 
graduate is so amply provided. 

We arc willing to believe that they 
do not see the cruelty in it. Bishop 
Gore, who was once Bishop of Oxford, 
said that familiarity bred indifference. 
The spectacle of a hare running fran¬ 
tically in a very large circle, as in¬ 
stinctively but unintclligently it does 
to shake off its pursuers, and at last 
foundering in a ditch to be torn to pieces 
by them is one which would horrify 
anyone who for the first time was in 
at the finish. 

But after this has happened once or 
twice the human pursuers, having become 
used . to it, forget everything but 
the excitement of the chase. They 
forget pity. 

If Youth is Blind 

It is, in our opinion, a disgrace tc 
any human being, young or old, to shut 
Ins' eyes to cruelty to a defenceless 
creature like a hare ; . .but if youth is 
blind there is no excuse for its ciders. 

•The petition to the Vice-Chancellor 
was signed by 150 resident members 
of the University, men and women, and 
the list of their names sent to the C.N. 
by the League lor the Prohibition of 
Cruel Sports leaves no uncertainty 
about tlieir standing or authority. The 
petition was not successful. 

The reason for its want of success 
was not that any but a purblind few 
were prepared to defend beagling, but 
that a number of people did not want 
it to be put down by authority. That 
seems to be the attitude of the respons¬ 
ible authorities of the university. 

The Liberty of the Subject 

But if a thing is wrong, if it is ugly and 
cruel, and degrading to the instincts of 
those who take part in it, it should be 
stopped. There is no intelligent or 
intelligible reason for permitting it, 
the less so because its continuance, after 
its cruelty has been so openly and 
emphatically pointed out, suggests that 
it has the sanction of the authorities of 
the University. t 

This country has not yet got to the 
stage when it can and will prevent the 
cruelties of fox-hunting, hare-coursing, 
and stag-hunting to continue unchecked 
because they are conducted by grown 
men and women. The pursuit is part 
of the " liberty of the subject.” But we 
most heartily believe and hope that the 
country, through its rising generation, 
will, and docs already, perceive that 
there must be a stop to it, and that the 
time to begin is with Youth. 

They can and should be prevented 
from the practice of an authorised 
cruelty before their minds have become 
hardened by .that familiarity which, as 
Bishop Gore said, breeds indifference. 
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FOOLS 

A POET TALKS ABOUT 
THEM 

The Lovable One, the; Costly 
One, and the One in High Places 

POWER OF ST, FRANCIS 

■One of ; our charming poets,. -Mr 
Laurence Housman, has been talking 
of Fools/ and even the C.N^may well 
tell what he had to.say of them to the 
Manchester Poetical Society. 

Mr: Housman was talking, largely 
about Juniper the Fool in one of his 
Little Plays of St Francis. 

Indicating .what the lines of' his 
address would have been had his, title 
been The . Cost off Fools, th& speaker, 
in reference to efforts for peace, said 
that wc were presented throughout the 
world now with an-astonishing and 
o verw-hclming example of the cost of 
fools in high places.. Fourteen years 
after the war we were muddling .and. 
stumbling along because of them; and 
wc did not’know how to get o.ut of their 
entanglements.. - .- 

Earthly arid Heavenly Fools 

Fools, like the poor, were always with 
us, and we ought to try to find out their 
values. He did.not suggest fools were 
■ all of the. same kind or value. There 
were fools celestial and there were fools 
terrestrial, and the foolishness of the 
celestial was one and the foolishness of 
the terrestrial was another. Broadly 
speaking, we might $ay that the heavenly 
fool was a fool in things earthly and the 
earthly fool was a fool in things heavenly. 
There was the fool whose foolishness 
endeared him to you, and the fool whose 
fpblishness-exasperated-—the expert, the 
map hvauthority, who thought himself 
so-clever. \ 

We did not sufficiently recognise 
(Mr Housman continued) that in some 
direction or another we were all fools. 
We might be very clever yet very foolish 
in our actions ; resourceful as organisers 
. of industry or of political activities,, yet 
very foolish in our love of possessions 
and use of wealth. We might be very 
powerful in our control of our fellow-men 
yet foolish in the direction in which wc 
led men, in not getting at the real 
spiritual nature of the human nature wc 
led. The man who discovered the value 
of human nature, not only the value of 
the best but of the worst, was really the 
wise man. 

The Value of a Man 

The whole gist of St Francis’s teaching 
was that you must give a man his full 
value, and let him know that you valued 
it. If you did that you made him twice 
the man he was. St Francis, yoo 
years.after his death, was an influence 
on men’s minds. The very word 
Franciscan, meant a particular way of 
apprehending goodness, service, h e ^uty* 
That was power. St Francis was one 
of the mosf powerful men who over 
lived, yet he never lifted his hand in 
anger and he never used a weapon. 

THE FRENCH PICTURES 
Supplement With Next 
Week’s C.N. 

During the first four weeks of the 
Exhibition of French Art at Burlington 
House 125,000 people saw the wonderful 
collection of treasures and paintings. 

C.N. readers who have been unable to 
visit the Royal Academy, as well as 
many ydio have, will be interested - to 
know, that with next week’s issue there 
will be given a splendid photogravure 
supplement containing reproductions of 
several of the most beautiful pictures in 
the exhibition. 

This is the first of a series of Picture 
Supplements to be given with .the C.N. 
during the next few weeks. : The others 
will deal with a variety of subjects. 
Please give your newsagent an order to 
deliver the C.N. regularly. 


Treasures at Burlington House 

At the Exhibition of French Art in the Royal Academy the paintings 
tell the tale of the artist’s search for truth and beauty over seven 
centuries. But there are other treasures. Let us look at some of them. 


f T , iiE precious treasures set out in cases 1 

* are the works of the craftsmen 
who wrought in ivory and gold and 
silver, in sculptured stone and carved, 
wood, to' beautify the shrines of their 
faith. Nearly all these ’ lovely things 
come from the treasuries of .the cathe¬ 
drals- and cathedral churches which, 
were raised in France when faith was 
a living thing among the people. 

For hundreds of. years they. rested 
there, while hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims trod the ways with weary feet 
to do them reverence. Some were the 
gifts of.kings; some were the bequest 
of pious donors ; here .and there is one 
which was the life-task of some humble 
craftsman whose name is forgotten. 

A Strange Golden Figure 

Some are without equal in their storied 
history, so that the pilgrim of today 
who seeks them in Piccadilly marvels 
that France could bear to lend them. 

There is, to„ begin with, the strange 
golden figure seatecFin the middle of t he 
Central Hall which is known all the 
Roman Catholic world over as St Foy 
of Conqucs. It is barbaric rather than 
beautiful, its plates of gold studded with 
jewels, its eyes of enamel, the throne on 
which the figure is seated surmounted 
with balls of crystal. None can say how 
old this figure may be, or who made it. 
But it has always remained at Conqucs, 
and in the French Revolution the in¬ 
habitants saved it by a strategem. It 
is enriched with the offerings of devout 
pilgrims throughout the ages. 

Charlemagne’s Reliquary 

In an adjoining room. Gallery I, are 
other astounding things from this 
ancient town of Conques, and they 
afford a glimpse of the possible age of 
the golden St Foy. There is the reliquary 
which Charlemagne himself gave to' the 
Abbey of Conques at the dawn of 
French history. It is in the shape of a 
capital A, decorated with filigree, set in 
gems and enamels. It may have been 
part of a large cross decorated with the 
Alpha and Omega of holy writ. 

Next to it is another reliquary, which 
was given’ by Pepin of Aquitaine, also 
descended from the King Pepin who was 
the father of the great Charlemagne. It, 
too, is covered with precious metal and 
gems and, if not so old as the others, is 
as old as our Saxon King Alfred. 

These are the earliest kingly treasures, 
but the Central Hall is filled with others. 
Taking them in order, as one goes round 
the glass cases, there is the ship of 
cornelian on a silver base representing a 
stormy sea. It is called the Reliquary of 
St Ursula, the saint of the ten thousand 
virgins, a few of whom arc seen on deck. 

It was the gift of Henry the Third, 
son of Catharine de Medici, to the Cathe¬ 
dral of Rheims, when he was crowned 
there. It is a very much more, worthy 
-thing than the monarch. = * * ■ 

The Martyrdom of Becket 

. Almost next to it is a reliquary in the 
shape of a gabled house, beautiful with 
enamel, and with a picture on a ground 
.of lapis lazuli of an attack on a bishop by 
four soldiers. It is the martyrdom of 
Becket, and it comes,from the Cathedral 
at Sons, whose architect, William of 
Sons, helped to build Canterbury. 

By its side are three remarkable 
things which are French history incar¬ 
nate. Each was essential to the corona¬ 
tion of a king of France. There is his 
Hand of Justice, carved in ivory, with 
the first two fingers raised,, mounted.on 
gold enriched with sapphires. There are 
the Golden Spurs, and there is the Sword 
with crossbar of two dragons, which is 

called the Sword of Charlemagne... 

* It: had another name, .which it kept 
for six centuries-^ Joycuse ; and it then 
disappeared in the Revolution, to be 
found afterwards in a second-hand 
dealer’s shop 1 


The sword is balanced by the golden 
sceptre, a magnificent piece of work, as 
well it may be, for it was the sceptre of 
Charles the Fifth, called the Wise. 

The case next in order is almost ; as 
packed with glittering antiquity.. There 
is the hemispherical cup of gold, tlic 
Chalice of St Remi, from which the 
kings; when crowned at Rheims, partook 
of the wine of the Sacrament. There is a 
chalice as beautifpl if not so brimming 
with history from the Cathedral of Nancy. 

^ Below it is another astonishing relic 
from Conques, which had its meed of 
adoration there from the days the 
Conqueror landed in England. It is a 
reliquary given to the Abbey by Pope 
Pascal the Second. But even this was 
not regarded with such awe as tliat quite 
near to it, which came from the Abbey 
of St Pierre des Dames, for legend said 
that this reliquary contained a thorn 
from the Crown of Thorns. 

There are other reliquaries, strange, 
venerated, and beautiful. 

Wonderful Carved Croziers 

Among the enamels is a portrait of 
the Constable Anne de Montmorency, 
who in a tournament accidentally slew 
his king. Among the ivories are some 
wonderful carved croziers, and an ex¬ 
quisite Virgin and Child which came 
from the Saintc.Chapcllc in Paris. But 
the most entrancing of the many carved 
Madonnas comes from the Church of 
Villencuvc-lcs-Avignon. , There in that 
solitary little church dwells immortally 
this piece of carving .wrought with such 
loving care so. long ago. The Mother 
sways a little to look at the Child, who 
Tcturns her smile. On her dress is* a 
pattern of . the thorns with which the 
Child will be crowned. 

There arc many more famous things. 
There are the golden breastplate and 
helmet of Charles the Ninth, the weak 
and wavering son of Catharine de Medici, 
who agreed to the Massacre of St Bar¬ 
tholomew. There are two towering stone 
statues of the Queen of Sheba and King 
Solomon. There arc other gracious and 
splendid carvings in wood and stone. 
But in these two rooms nothing is more 
touching than the ivory statuette from 
the decaying village by the Rhone. 

Medieval Tapestries 

In other rooms are treasures of the 
French Middle Ages, more especially, the 
tapestries. The best and rarest of these 
arc more than five centuries old, and 
came from the workshop of Nicolas 
Bataillc. They arc strange pictures of 
the Apocalypse. St John listens to the 
Evangelist in one. The Angel pours out 
the Seventh Cup in another. 

These were woven for the brother of 
that Charles the Fifth already men¬ 
tioned. We find them more interesting 
if not so stately as the. magnificent sets 
of Gobelins tapestries woven for the 
luxurious Courts of Louis the Fifteenth, 
who succeeded. Louis the Fourteenth 4 
at Versailles. 

Yet one more word must be said about 
the Bibles, the Psalters, the illuminated 
Books of Hours. As remarkable as any 
is' that which.belonged to the king called 
St Louis, which was given to him by his 
mother, Blanche of Castile. 

A Parisian Breviary 

But some will turn from this to the 
Belleville Breviary, with its 76 minia¬ 
tures and no pictures in the lower 
margin which was the masterpiece of the 
Parisian illuminators who worked under 
Jean clc Pucclle. 

It comes from the Bibliotliequc 
Nationale, but it was.once in the library 
of a king, that Charles the Fifth already 
named. IJis son'gaye it to. Richard the 
Second of England, and at the close of 
its strange, eventful history it passed to 
I a liun at Poissy. Pictures' on page 7 


THE PEOPLE STILL 
SAVING 

Post Office Bank’s Big 
Increase 

SOUND PROOF OF THE NATION’S 
STABILITY 

, The purchases of Savings Certificates 
during December reached a higher 
figure‘for that month than for any 
December since 192 t, . excepting only 
1930, a record year.' : - :. 

Wc fear t hat the ■ figures showing a 
falling-off Qf last year’s issues recently - 
quoted in the C.N. gave a wrong 
impression of the actual position. As a 
matter of fact, the increase of repay¬ 
ments was accompanied by an excep¬ 
tional increase in the purchases 1 of 
Government Stock through the Post 
Office Savings Bank.. The price was low 
then, and wise holders, of certificates; 
realising that they would gain more 
interest, transfer reel their savings. They 
did not, as wc feared, withdraw their 
money just to spend it. 

At the beginning . of December 
^1100,000,000 was the grand total of 
investments in Savings Certificates and 
Trustee and Post Office Savings-Banks. 

Our. huge.total of small savings was 
only diminished*by less than a tenth 
of one per cent (one shilling out of fifty 
pounds) during the three months of the 
financial crisis last year! 

This is the soundest proof any nation 
could have.of'the thrift and siability of jts 
people , ■ 

HARD-UP NEW YORK 
Caught Out With Empty Tills 

The New Year found New York with ah 
empty cash-box, nor could the Mayor 
and his officials draw cheques on the 
banks, for New York’s bank balance 
was very much on the wrong side. 

Chicago’s finances were, and still arc, 
in a desperate way ; but that New.York, 
the first city in the*New World, should 
follow suit and not pay its dustmen made 
every American gasp. Conferences were 
| held and the banks were again asked to 
lend millions to meet the millions owing 
and to pay salaries, rents, and so on. : 

But the bankers said : " We will nof 
lend New York money unless it balances 
its Budget.’’ ’ .< 

- So: expenditure. is tb. be. cut down 
heavily at the very time when the de¬ 
mands of the unemployed on the munici¬ 
palities is niost pressing. The American 
Government lias no State insurance for 
the workless, who are left to get what 
they can from municipal funds and 
privato charities. 

Hurriedly - planned economics and 
drastically - reduced expenditure fre¬ 
quently mean big mistakes, which'have 
to be put right in an expensive way-later 
on, so the immediate future of' New 
York is not a very bright one. 

l The position is, of course, due. to the 
financial chaos into which the‘gold and 
tariff policy of America herself has 
plunged the whole world—a policy now 
being paid for all over the world. 

COBH AM’S OLD MILL 

Cobham’s old watermill has been 
saved. - The Parish Council lias recom¬ 
mended it for preservation, and if the 
Surrey County Council accepts the report 
the old building should never be in any 
reak clanger again. 

It has stood at the entrance to the 
village for 600 years, ever since it was 
built by John de Rutherwyk, Abbot of 
Chcrtscy, for the use of his tenants. 

In 1800 the floods were so bad that 
part of the walls fell down, and a 
collection for, the miller was taken in the 
neighbouring churches. This year the 
floods have been bad, but the mill is in 
good repair, and it is only deliberate 
destruction that, could damage this 
beautiful building. Picture on page 3 
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Rooftop Near the Docks • Friendly Sparrows • A House Afloat 



A London.Playground—The boys of Drew Street School In Silvertown have tholr playground Moving Day—Two houses that wero in the way of the approaches to the new Washington 

on the roof, which gives them a fine view of Iiner3 in the King- George Dock. Few of the Memorial Bridge at Senttlo were token t)y barge to a new site twelve miles away. Fremont 

roof playgrounds In London command such a romantio outlook as this. bascule bridge is open to allow cne of the houses to pass. The new bridge Is in the background. 



White Horses In the Park—These riders on their smart whits 
horses attracted considerable attention when they were out 
riding in Rotten Row the other day. 


A Girl With a Shuttlecock—Girls who play Badminton will 
be interested in this picture, painted by Chardin in 1751. It 
is in the French Art Exhibition, which is the subject of a beau¬ 
tiful Picture Supplement In next week’s C.N. 


Friendly Sparrows—The friendliness of London’s pigeons is 
only equalled by the sparrows In some of the parks, as sug¬ 
gested by this happy snapshot taken In Hyde Park. 



Mono-rail Shelter In the recreation ground at Fort Pitt, Rochester, Is this curiousty-shaped Picturesque Workers—These girls in a London leather factory are very suitably dressed for 
shelter, It is the car o; the mono-rail invonted many years ago by iLc late Louis Brennan. their work. They are cleaning hides in preparation for the tanning process* 
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WHEAT CHAMPION 

CREEPING FARTHER 
NORTH 

Gaining Precious Days On 
the Oncoming Winter 

RACING THE RUST 

A proud man is Mr Herman Trellc 
of Alberta. lie has for the third time 
won the Wheat Championship. 

, The cup becomes his own, but the 
wheat Mr Trellc grows on his farm, 
which drains into the Arctic, will outlive 
the grower and perhaps outlast the 
trophy. It is a hard and flinty wheat. It 
flowers before the early winter nips it. 
It stands up against premature frosts. 

The story of Canadian wheat, of which 
this prize specimen is a part, ; is > the 
record of the effort to breed a * wheat 
which, while being of' the highest 
quality, will ripen earlier and earlier in 
the autumn: A wheat that gains a week 
on the oncoming winter 'means ten 
million more acres of good, luscious soil 
under wheat. The acreage creeps higher 
and higher into the latitudes of the 
Arctic Circle, where the summer days 
arc long, though the winter is so bitter. 

Bread For Millions 

Three, four, or five days will add 
millions of acres more, and when the 
world recovers from its glut of wheat 
this will give bread to millions of people, 

But hard, early-ripening wheat is not 
the whole of. the story. The national 
wheat of the country was Canadian Red 
Fife, strong and hardy. Then, by the 
very careful, \ T cry patient,'. and slow- 
moving science of. wheat-breeding, this 
was crossed with a wheat from the 
Caucasus, and a wheat came forth 
which was as strong as the Red Fife 
but would ripen and . could be gathered 
farther North. 

Nearer the Midnight Sun 

This was the famous Marquis wheat 
which brought American farmers 
tumbling over the Canadian border to 
plant and sow. with it the new wheat- 
lands opening Up. ’in The Arctic Circle. 
Garrett wheat carried the exploration 
farther North. Every year a grower 
hopes for a wheat which will ripen even 
two or three days earlier and so enable 
him to push farther toward the Mid¬ 
night- Sun. 

One of the recent experiments was 
that of crossing a Himalayan wheat 
grown i t, 000 feet above sea-level, in 
almost wintry cold, with some Russian 
seed from.Riga. This produced a wheat 
so surprisingly quick to ripen that it 
could be grown 600 miles nearer the 
Foie than Winnipeg. But its kernels 
produced yellowish flour, and the 
dainty world now wants white bread. 
So the yellow strcalc had to be got rid 
of by further, crossing and breeding. 
Then the new wheat was rather .scanty 
in the car, and did not produce enough 
bushels to the acre. That had to be 
rectified, though the wheat was now hard 
and early r.isjng, ’ 

An Air-Borne Disease 

Lastly, the wheat must be made 
secure against its greatest enemy, which 
is rust. This fungus disease is parasitic 
oh wheat, and withers it. The spores of 
the fungus have been found by airmen 
floating 10,000 feet above the ground. 
It is borne by air currents three miles 
above the Earth as far as Minnesota. 

There are only two ways of evading 
it. One is to breed a wheat which re¬ 
sists it, and this lias bccil to some 
extent done. But a later way is to beat 
the rust peril in the race for time. 

A wheat, hard and white and plentiful 
has been found which will ripen not 
only before the winter, but before the 
moist winds bring the rust. That is what 
a champion wheat aims at being. 

Police-constable Argent of Walling-* 
ford, Berks, charged himself with having 
his chimney on fire, and was fined 2s 6d. 


THOSE WHO DIE 

IN PEACE 

Air Death-Roll Goes On 

LAST YEAR’S ACCIDENTS 
IN THE CLOUDS 

In 1931 the number of fatal accidents 
to members of the Royal Air Force rose 
to 74. In 1930 it was 63, and 42 in 1929. 

This increase took place although 
parachutes have been perfected and 
increasingly used, and despite the inven¬ 
tion of the “ slotted wing,” which was 
stated to make flying so much safer. 

This sad record represents the sacri¬ 
fice of boys in the .very flush of youth 
and. vigour. They serve, they pass, and 
no one seems to care beyond the mourn¬ 
ing circles of their own families and 
friends. Perhaps it would be true to say 
that the nation as a whole is indifferent 
because it is ill-informed. 

The young lives thus thrown away arc 
offered up in preparation for the next war . 
They arc just as much war casualties as 
if they laid been sacrificed .in the Great 
War. These boys died for their country. 

Sacrifice of Boyhood 

We wish the daily papers which give 
so much space to the faces of film stars 
would reserve every week a big space to 
show the faces of those boys who have 
.just been killed by what is supposed to 
be the necessity of teaching young men 
how to destroy life. 

By whatever means it has become 
abundantly necessary to restore some 
sense of the sanctity of human life. With 
road deaths, air deaths, and accidents 
in mines, factories, and other places, 
never a day passes without the loss of 
between twenty and thirty lives, usually 
men and boys. If the community will 
not recognise its responsibility in the 
matter it deserves the punishment that 
goes with want of proper feeling. 

The statement is made that a large 
proportion of the deaths in the Royal 
Air Force are not so much accidents as 
the results of unnecessary stunt flying; 
we do not know whether that is true, but 
we do know that it is a shameful and 
terrible thing that 74 fine boys should 
perish in a year with practically no 
notice being taken of their sacrifice. 

A NATION COMPELLED 
TO EXPORT 
Germany’s World Trade 

Germany’s external trade in 1931 
showed a considerable excess of exports 
over imports.' 

The exports of goods amounted to 
9598 million marks, the equivalent in 
gold pounds of roundly £470,000,000. 
The German imports of goods amounted 
in value to 6721 million marks, the 
equivalent in gold pounds of roundly 
£3^0,000,000., 

In some quarters these figures are 
produced as evidence of German pros¬ 
perity, which shows how little trade 
figures are understood. Actually Ger¬ 
many is compelled to export by the 
Peace Treaty, and the export figures 
actually include the reparation coal 
which Germany is compelled to supply 
free to France and * other countries in 
competition with British coal. 

There is perhaps nothing more para¬ 
doxical in the trade situation than that 
those who demand that Germany shall 
pay reparations also complain that she 
exports, the complaint really being that 
she does the'very thing that she is compelled 
to do. 

The greater the reparations demanded 
from Germany the greater her exports 
must necessarily be, and the greater her 
competition with other countries. 


A GAS WHICH STOPS MOTORS 

It is said that Professor Hofmann of 
Berlin lias discovered a gas which has 
the power to paralyse motors. A well- 
directed jet of it, we arc told, will stop 
tanks, motors, and aeroplanes. 


A DINNER CLUB 

Actors Off the Stage 

NEW YORK’S FREE TABLE 
FOR ALL WHO COME 

Few callings expose their followers to 
more ups and downs of fortune than the 
stage, and of late years there have been 
far more downs than ups. 

The actors arc widely renowned for 
meeting reverses with their best foot 
foremost; they may not have had a 
slice of bread all day, but they will go 
about looking for work in the neatest 
of linen and the cleanest of shoes. 
They feel that success depends on 
keeping up a smart appearance to the 
end. In her provisions for feeding the 
needy this winter New York lias taken 
account of this fact in a most friendly 
and sympathetic spirit. 

An Actor’s Dinner Club has been 
formed by two women who saw the need 
and set about filling it in the energetic 
way that our American cousins have. 
Ever-Ready Helpers 

A church lent them space underground 
for their project, and the gas company 
helped by installing stoves for cooking. 
The chief cooks, bottle washers, and 
waitresses arc all people who “just 
want to help.” When the call for 
voluntary assistants went out so many 
applied that some had to be turned away. 

Supplies such as bread, cheese, meat, 
fish, and potatoes arc all being given. 
For things that have to be bought 
money comes in from people who ask 
that their names be not mentioned. 

Actors in funds arc welcome to come 
as well as those out of work, but they 
pay for their tickets. The others come 
with the same coloured tickets supplied 
them by the Actor’s Fund. Even the 
door man docs not know who has paid, 
for a meal and who is receiving it free, 
so tlifit no pride is hurt. 

When the Dinner Club was opened 
about fifty members were expected to 
appear, and 225 came. The following 
morning, thrilled with the success of 
their venture in helpfulness, the two 
lady managers set about quadrupling 
their plans. 

HOW THE WATER CISTERN 
IS FILLED 

Although water is continually being 
drawn off through the taps of a house 
fresh water always runs into the cistern 
and, when it has reached a certain level, 
stops coming in. A very simple arrange¬ 
ment known as the ballcock controls 
this. The ball itself, which is hollow 
and made of metal, is attached at the 
end of a long arm which has its other 
end pivoted. Attached to the arm is 
also a plug which fits into the mouth of 
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an inlet pipe, as can be seen in the 
diagram. The ball, being hollow, 
floats on the water and drops with it 
as the level is lowered owing to water 
being drawn off. As this happens the 
plug is partially removed, and so allows 
more water to flow into the cistern from 
the inlet pipe, raising the level of the 
water in the cistern again. Up goes the 
ball once more, pushing home the plug 
until, when the water has reached a 
certain level, the plug has entirely 
filled the mouth of the inlet and stops 
the inflow of the water, 


February 13, 1932 


THE BOOKSELLER’S 
MAGIC BOX 

Books For Nothing or 
2d If You Like Them 

A LITTLE EXPERIMENT 
AND WHAT HAPPENED 

Every second-hand bookseller knows 
all about that increasing pile of books 
which no one will buy. 

They are in every lot the second-hand 
dealer buys for the sake of the one or 
two books that will sell. Often he docs 
not even trouble to unpack them but, 
when they get too many, sells them by 
weight to the pulp-makers, hundreds at 
a time for a shilling or two, 

But what is rubbish to a bookseller 
may turn out to be a treasure to a child 
or to people so poor that they have little 
chance to read. 

That is what one bookseller has lately 
discovered. He started a free library 
for the poor people and children who 
passed daily by his shop. The books 
he could not sell lie put into a big box 
with a notice inviting any passer-by to 
take one home. If they liked the book 
and wanted to keep it he trusted to them 
to bring him twopence when they could ; 
if they did not like it they could bring 
it back and try another. 

A Box of Dreams > 

Children who had never had a proper 
book of their own delved into the box 
of rubbish and brought out wliat was in 
tlicir eyes a priceless possession. One 
charwoman found a book of poetry and 
could not bear to part with it. She 
brought her two pennies, and now she is 
saving a little each week to pay for a 
book of Kipling’s poems. A boy fished 
up an old geography book and is now 
dreaming of being a sailor. 

All sorts of dreams have come out of 
this box, which the bookseller himself 
begins to look upon as a bit of magic, 
for through it lie has got rid of his old 
books, has made a bit of money, has 
given pleasure to others and to himself 
in watching the people who took books 
and the sort of books they took. The 
box, too, has given him a splendid 
advertisement, for everybody in the 
district now knows the little bookshop 
where you can take away a book without 
paying for it. 


ONE MORE LITTLE HELP 
FOR PEACE 
A Good Idea in France 

A Bill has been introduced into the 
French Parliament xiroviding for an 
alternative to military service. 

This seems a bold step to take in 
France, but in all the country districts 
people are eager to do away with war. 
The member who has introduced it 
is of the Socialist party, and is Mayor of 
Romorantin. He proposes that para¬ 
graphs should be added to the Military 
Code providing, that the conscientious 
objector will pledge himself to under¬ 
take any kind of work or occupation 
which has not war as its object for 
the same period as military service, 
lie must declare his motive thirty 
months before he is liable to serve, and 
must for that same time belong to some 
war resistor’s movement. 


AN INVASION OF SERPENTS 

The floods in Tunis have not only 
caused material damage but have 
brought down numbers of snakes which 
infested the coast from Cape Bon as far 
as Tabarka, a distance of ten miles. 

There were many thousands of vipers 
and larger snakes writhing in the sand 
and in the debris of the flood. They 
warmed themselves in the sunshine and 
set out to regain the country inland. 

A vigorous campaign was organised 
against them by the troops in garrison 
near by, 1000 men being engaged for a 
period of three days. 
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TRIANGLE OF 
BRILLIANT STARS 


C. L. N. 

Plays About the League 


SIRIUS, BETELGEUSE, AND 
PROCYON 


NEW MEMBERS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 


Our Sun’s Nearest Neighbours 
in Space 

GREAT DOG AND LITTLE DOG 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


Among the many brilliant objects in 
the night sky just now are the great 
suns Sirius, Betelgeuse, and Procyon. 

These three stars form the great 
triangle which is such a striking feature 
of the southern heavens from about 8 
to io o’clock. 

From Wednesday to Friday the Moon 
will appear to pass above them and 
temporarily dim their lustre; but they 
will be easily identified with the help of 


our star-map, 
which is, however, 
on an exceedingly 
small scale. 

To the eye Sirius 
appears much the 
brightest of the 
three. But it is 
very far from be¬ 
ing the largest, for 
Betelgeuse has a 
diameter on an average about 155 times 
the diameter of Sirius and some 278 
times the diameter of our Sun. 
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The stars ol the Great 
Triangle in relation to the 
Belt ol Orion 


Were Betelgeuse as near to us as our 
Sun it would coyer most of the sky at 
noonday. It would, jn fact, be so large 
that wc should never be able to see the 
whole of its face at a time, as wc see 
that of our own Sun. 


Turning to Procyon, away to the left, 
we see a sun believed to be slightly 
larger than Sirius, though it symbolises 
the Little Dog, or Cams Minor, Sirius 
being the star of the Great Dog, or 
Canis Major. 

Procyon radiates only about a fifth 
the amount of light of Sirius, and about 
five and a half times as much light as 
our Sun. 


Nearest Visible Stars 


Now, if wc include our Sun in this 
group, as we should, what actually 
happens is that our Sun forms a triangle 
in space with Sirius and Procyon ; while 
Betelgeuse is out of the triangle, because 
this immense sun is in the far distance 
at about iqo light-years away, or some 
twelve million times farther off than 
our Sun. 

Sirius is by comparison only about 
eight and three-quarter light-years dis¬ 
tant ; Procyon bai'ely ten and a half 
light-years away. We sec, therefore, that 
these suns are really our Sun’s near neigh¬ 
bours ; are, in fact, the nearest stars visi¬ 
ble to us in England at the present time. 

They, with our Sun and the twin-suns 
of Alpha Centauri (which are out of sight 
ill southern skies), form a group or 
family of suns of which Sirius is the 
youngest, our Sun and one of the suns of 
Alpha Ccntauri being the oldest. 

Immensity of Betelgeuse 

Betelgeuse, on the other hand, could 
swallow up all five of the others in his 
immensity. It has a diameter which 
varies incessantly with terrific tidal 
expansion and contraction. Sometimes 
this colossal sun swells up to a maximum 
diameter of about 260 million • miles, 
when it appears much brighter than it 
docs at present. Then, in the course of 
some five or six years, it shrinks, until 
its diameter amounts to about 180 
million miles. 

But although Betelgeuse radiates on 
an average about 1200 times more light 
than our Sun its surface temperature 
is little more than half, being about 
3000 degrees Centigrade, compared with 
our Sim’s 5500 to 6000 degrees. 

Betelgeuse is in an early stage of its 
existence. G. F. M, 1 


* Number of Members— 31,119 

League of .Nations plays arc much in 
demand just now. They are often 
produced by schools and by groups of 
C.L.N. members, and are one of the best 
means of arousing interest in the League. 

It is not generally known that a list 
of these plays, with particulars of the 
number of players required and how 
long' each play takes to act, may be 
obtained by writing to the C.L.N. head¬ 
quarters, where the plays may be bought. 

Goodwill the Magician is one of the 
best of these. Others which have been 
successfully produced at schools are 
Humanity Delivered and How the Cake 
Was Shared. 

Many . New Zealand boys and girls 
have lately joined the C.L.N. Most of 
them have asked to be put into touch 
with members in other countries, and 
addresses of new pen-friends have 
already been sent to them. A Cam¬ 
bridge boy lias persuaded eight friends 
to become members, and he hopes to 
send us more names before long. 

What an enormous increase there 
would be in our membership if even half 
of the present C.L.N. members followed 
this good example ! 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : C.L.N., 
15 , Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W. 1 . 

No letters should be 
sent io the C.N. office. 

Each application 
should enclose six- Tbo C * L * N * Badge 
pence for card and badge, with your full 
name, age, birthday, and school. 


COURAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD 

The Royal Humane Society lias 
issued a list of awards for saving life 
from drowning, and among them wc find 
rewards.given to r 

An English girl of 13 for rescuing an 
Indian boy in Trinidad. 

A Belgian man of middle age for 
rescuing an English youth at Nice. 

A Scottish lad of 17 for rescuing a 
Chinese coolie at Hong Kong. 

A South African railway labourer for 
rescuing a schoolgirl at Bloemfontein. 

A Burmese driver for rescuing another 
when the mules he was driving stam¬ 
peded and flung him into the Irrawaddy. 

All these people differed from one 
another in many ways. But they had 
one thing in common : self-sacrifice. 
Pessimists say wc shall never have inter¬ 
national understanding because nations 
differ so much, but the decent man and 
woman is much the same the world over. 

WHO WAS LANDSEER? 

Born London, 1802. Died London, 1873 . 

The youngest of a talented brother¬ 
hood, Landseer was tlic son of an 
engraver, who early taught his son the 
art of drawing from life. 

When he was yet in liis fourteenth 
year lie exhibited a picture at the Royal 
Academy, while at sixteen he became 
famous with the picture Fighting Dogs. 
From that time onward he was a regular 
exhibitor at the Academy, of which lie 
became an associate, then a member, 
and finally declined the presidency. 

He attained the very highest rank 
among animal painters. Deer and dogs 
and horses were liis favourite studies. 

His one fault was that he gave his 
animals too human an expression. 

The noble lions at the base of the 
Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square 
arc of his execution. ITc received tlic 
commission in 1858, and the figures 
were finally placed in position in 1867, 



A TALE FROM A 

Radium Field 

The Search That Failed 

" Shall I or shall I not ? ” thought 
Franz Maier. He was counting the cost. 

Herr Maier is a prudent fellow; he 
has to be, for he lives on his small¬ 
holding, and it needs all a man’s wits to 
get a livelihood from the land, even in 
Upper Austria. 

At last he made up his mind to pay 
the water diviner to search for water, 
for he must have a well. The diviner 
found no water, but Maier, curiously 
enough, docs not mind. 

Herr Franz Niegl had come and 
walked over the land with a silver 
watch and chain as a pendulum, and 
presently the watch began to swing. 

" There is water here, and only nine 
feet down,” said the diviner. 

They dug nine feet and found no 
water. They dug eighteen feet, and 
still found no water. 

Herr Maier was furious. Herr Niegl 
could not believe his senses. 

At last he said " If there is no water, 
there is something else.” So lie sent 
samples of the earth to the Government 
Research Institute in Vienna. 

That is how Maier came to learn that 
lie owns what is probably the richest 
radium field in Europe. From 11,000 
tons of such earth a kilogramme of pure 
radium could be extracted, and radium 
is worth ^10,000 to ^12,000 a gramme. 
The field is at Neuliaus, near Linz. 


KOOKABURRA 
The Jackass and the Snake 

Many people in Australia are as tired 
of hearing tlic laughing-jackass (or 
kookaburra) as we in England some¬ 
times arc of the cuckoo; but a laugh 
from this bird saved a man from a 
snake not long ago. 

ITc was cutting the long grass in 
Rookwood Cemetery, near Habcrfield, 
when lie heard a laugh and looked up. 
As he did so the kookaburra flew 
straight toward him, so swiftly that he 
jumped, to one side. Not till then did 
he notice the black snake within a foot 
of him. 

The bird seized the snake, flew with 
it to a height, and then dropped it. 
Again and again it carried it up high 
and let it fall to the ground, till at last 
the snake was dead. 

Then tlic kookaburra started its meal, 
for snake is just tlic sort of tiling a 
kookaburra fancies. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Does Viz Mean ? 

Namely. It is a contraction of the Latin 
vide-licet, from videre licet (one may see). 

When Were M.P.s First Paid? 

"''In very early times their expenses were 
paid by their constituencies, but this 
practice lapsed in the Stuart period. On 
August 11, 1911, the salary of /400 a year 
was agreed upon. 

Why Do Lights Distant a Few Miles 
Appear to Twinkle ? 

This is caused by refraction in the atmo¬ 
sphere and occurs when it has been dry for 
some time and water vapour begins to 
diffuse, producing irregularity in the density 
of the layers. 

Can the British Empire Produce Enough 
Food to Supply Itself? 

Except for a few luxury foods our Empire 
could do so in normal seasons, but the rela¬ 
tive cost would be higher than at present 
and the poorest people would suffer. 

What is the Mineral Anglesite? 

A sulphate of lead (PhSO^j). A mineral 
of secondary origin, it has been formed by 
the oxidation of galena in the upper parts 
of mineral lodes affected by the weather. 
It occurs in the form of crystals, mostly 
transparent and colourless, but sometimes 
in soft tones of grey, green, blue, or yellow ; 
also in granular masses, white in appear- 
ance and rather soft. 


Come on. Dad! 
Look 

what’s for 
breakfast 




Since MICHAEL had Puffed Wheat his 
breakfast enthusiasm is amazing. He loves 
the crispness and flavour of these delicious 
puffed grains. 

lltllll 


FA THER can never make up his mind which 
he prefers 3 Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. He 
enjoys them both s and thinks Puffed Grains 
were a good idea of AlichaeVs, 


Children wlio normally arc difficult 
to get to cat cereal foods, love the 
delicious, crunchy, creamy flavour of 
Quaker Puffed,Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Ready to serve, they contain all the 
nourishment of a hot cooked cereal. 
Puffed Wheat contains the vital food 
elements of the wheat grain necessary 
for healthy growing bodies. Puffed 
Rice is specially selected rice in its 
most nourishing and tempting form. 

Some prefer Puffed Rice, others 
Puffed Wheat. Try both—ask your 
family which they prefer. 



FOOD shot f rom guns. Selected grains of rice 
and wheat are placed in specially constructed 
ovens . Fiery heat creates enormous pressure. 
When the guns are fired each gram is puffed 
to eight or ten times its normal size . The full 
story of this interesting and novel process is 
described on the back of each packet. 


ALSO 


PUFFEI 


Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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Gibbs Ivory Castle Game 
. is supplied Free from your 
Retailer on the purchase 
of any Gibbs Toilet 
, Preparation 


You must get this new 
Gibbs Game* The kiddies 
will love it. It teaches 
them a valuable lesson. 

They see for themselves 
how important is the care 
of the teeth — what it 
means to health, success, 
happiness* They are eager to use Gibbs 
Dentifrice* The battle is won* For Gibbs 
Dentifrice will keep the children up to 
twice-daily tooth cleaning* 

Gibbs is so delightful to use—and so good* 

Its fragrant penetrating foam is thorough 
— reaching every tiny crevice of every 
tooth—cleaning, purifying, polishing the 
enamel to glorious lustre. 

Gibbs Dentifrice costs less—lasts longer. Hygienic 
Aluminium Cases : Popular sire 7Id; Large size 
1/-5 Dc Luxe 1/6 ; Refills lid. Gibbs Dental 
Cream in Tubes 6d and 1/-. Gibbs Mouth Wash, 
a fragrant antiseptic powder, 1/- per flask. 

You? teeth are Ivory Castles—defend them with 




BRITISH MADE Vs#' GD/ 27 C 

b a a ®sl 'I & 1 2 fi 

• >t; V ' /> » ' * 

let | If your Retailer is out of stock send 3d ini stamps I 

(to cover cost of postage and packing) for the | 
| Ivory Castle Game and sample of Gibbs Dentifrice. ■ 
j| D. & W. GIBBS LTD. (Dept. 27XD), London, B.t \ 

Ncimc - . ........ . « 

wMy/MI ■ Address.,........ I 

i .... ! 

| PLEASE WPJTE IN BLOCK LETTERS g 
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THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


STAMPS on APPROVAL. 

For 52 years wo have been send ins. out sheets of 
stamps on .approval. As wo buy In very largo quantities 
wc can sell at much lower prices than aro asked else¬ 
where. Ask to seo ono of our 1932 .sheets and ludgo 
for yourself, 

DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 

Tor 30 days (abroad 60 days) wo will send absolutely 
free to all new applicants for approvals, who cncloso 2d. 
for postage, a stamp catalogued at 1/6 (or send 1/3 and 
receive 3 stamps catalogued at 8/6) if application is 
made to Department 171. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN. SOUTH HACKNEY, 
LONDON. E.9. Established 1880. 

The Turk Packet FREE. 

All applicants lor my new approval sheets 
sending. z.]d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc,, usually sold at 1/3, Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. C.P.2). CO, Leicester R<L, East Finchley, N.2. 

10 UNUSED COLONIALS. 
SET 6 CHINA JUNKS. 

SET 2 GREECE, CHARITY. 
25 DIFFERENT UNUSED. 

Over 40 different superior stamps. Including 2 
Greece (Wounded Soldier), Set C China (Ships), Un¬ 
used Colonials from Transvaal (Id.). Soudan, 
British Morocco Agencies (5o. on 4d.), Haute- 
Volta, Congo. St. Pierre, Latakia (1931, pro¬ 
visional on Syria). Martinitum. New Caledonia 
and Niger. Also a grand packet of 25 different 
Mint stamps. ALL FREE. Just, enclose 2d. postage, 
requesting approvals.— SHOWEI.I. BROS (C.N.4), 
42. Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 

BO URUGUAY,8 LUXEMBURG 

and 100 Titles of Countries 

Inoiudes: Siam. Sudan, Jamaica. Travancore 
Turkey (Adrianoplc), Nigeria, O.B. (1841), Egypt 
(Pyramid), Ivory Cor.'4t; also the flno Luxemburg 
set and the beautiful Uruguay, including the bird 
• (torn teru) stamps and tho 
small “ Artieas" issues. 

. Send 2d. for postage and 
request Approvals. 

LISBURN -& TOWNSEND (O.N.), Liverpool. 


FREE 


FREEH 


FREE. 


Wonderful 1932 offer, 32 New 
issues and Novelties. 

Including Abyssinia (new issue), Belgium (pro¬ 
visional & new value), Chile (1090 mint), Franco 
(surcharged unused), F. Cols., Hungary (Madonna), 
Paraguay (new design), Persia (scarce value), Salva¬ 
dor (provisional), unused S. America, new Spain 
Republic, Turkey, Venezuela (high value), and cto. 
I will send this collection absolutely free to all 
stamp collectors sending 2d. postage (abroad X’.O, 6d.), 
Only 0110 gift to each applicant. 

G D l/CCC Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
• ri IVEXlj Park. London, S.W.19. 


STAMP WALLET 

F 
R 


(Size 3 1 by 5} inches) fitted with Per¬ 
foration Gauge, etc,, and containing 

Mint Set of British Colonials (£d. to 
1/-) to approval applicants only enclos- 
ry ing 3d. postage and packing. 

E Alix Harland (Dept. II.6), 3 , Feather- 
stone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C.l, 


STAMP ALBUM FREE l Start 
Stamp Collecting now l Tito King 
of Hobbies. Tho Hobby of Kings. 
■‘THE MATLOCK " ALBUM js ad 
Ideal Album for a BEGINNER. 
IT is a valuable Duplicate Hook for 
tnoro advanced collectors, IT is 
bound In still coloured pictorial 
cover. IT contains 100 pages with 
countless illustrations. IT lias room 
for stamps of every country, IT is 
fully titled find has complcto Index, 
IT ts the GREATEST OFF Kit ever 
made to Collectors. it is 
FREE. Just send 4d. to cover 
post ami packing. Ask for Appro¬ 
vals. WHITE T(M>.4y.-VICTOR 
BANCROFT (The Gift House), 
MATLOCK. ENG. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 

Readers interested in the above will be pleased 
to know that this feature appears twice monthly 
in the “ Children’s newspaper.” 



London Roses 

Ten Thousand For the 
Parks 

One of the largest rose gardens ever 
known is being made to gladden the 
eyes of Londoners during the summer 
that soon will be a-coming in. 

Ten thousand rose trees, all British 
grown, arc to be planted in the Koyal 
Botanical Gardens in Regent’s Park. 

The workmen are busy now on the 
beds of this huge garden, with its 
chief beds laid out like the spokes of an 
enormous cart-wheel so that people 
can pass up and down and not miss a 
single one of the ten thousand roses. 

They are of English, Scottish, and 
Irish extraction, and are a gift to the 
London parks from the British Rose 
Growers Association—a* very handsome 
present indeed. Wc shall see after this 
season how very much better English 
roses are for English soil than those 
grown abroad,. : 

Disappointing Names 

People who are “ up in roses,” as the 
saying is, will no doubt soon start 
murmuring the names of this historic 
ten thousand. To an ordinary lover of 
roses the names of many specimens arc 
a disappointment. They should be 
called Star of the East, Queen of 
Sheba, Sea Foam, and so on ; not Mrs 
Gore Smith, Mr Trevelyan, or the 
Daily Talc. But the rose-growers who 
know, their roses will no doubt have a 
powerful vocabulary ready by next 
June, and the others who know nothing 
will be full of happiness. 

The high midsummer is as rare and 
lovely a. time in London as anywhere, 
and to its other joys of soft airs and 
lofty skies there will be added the after¬ 
sunset glow on these beds of ten 
thousand roses. 


I DON’T CARE 
Cela M’est Egal 

About a century ago there was an 
epidemic of highly infectious illness in 
Paris. The streets of the city* usually 
so animated, presented a strangely 
deserted appearance. The Parisians, in 
fear of infection, avoided the streets 
and all public places. 

Most theatres were closed. The 
Odeon Theatre; however, remained 
open. A State institution, it could not 
close its doors without official sanction, 
and this had not been received. But one 
evening, when tho curtain was about 
to go up, there was one, and only one, 
spectator in the vast auditorium. 

The actors were fretting on the stage, 
so the manager politely requested the 
visitor to withdraw, saying that the 
price of his seat would be refunded him, 
that he could hardly expect the whole 
company to appear for the sake of one, 

Cela m'esi . egal! ( l don't cave !) 

exclaimed the spectator. “ This is a 
State theatre. I have paid for my 
seat, and I mean to see the show I ” 

The law was the law : the curtain 
was rung up, and the company went 
through the opening scenes. 

But our mail was hot satisfied. lie 
booed and hissed ! When remonstrated 
with by an attendant he replied: 

Cela nTesl egal! If I don’t like 
tl c show I am entitled to boo! ” 

This slip gave the manager his chance. 
He sent for a police-inspector, who made 
his way to the man. 

" Was it you who booed just now ? ” 
lie asked severely. 

” Yes ! I am a respectable citizen, 
and-” 

Cela nTest egal! said the inspector. 
“ You caused a disturbance among the 
audience. Out you go ! ” 

And the spectator was promptly 
expelled from the theatre. 

The Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo has forbidden lmntcrs to slay 
more than one hippopotamus a year, to 
prevent the extinction of these animals. 


The children s 
Police 

Keeping Young People 
Out of Trouble 

” You can’t frighten children with 
policemen now,” said someone regret¬ 
fully the other day to a friend of the C.^ T . 

lie was talking of a very tiresome boy, 
who had not yet done anything bad 
enough to bring him before a magistrate 
but was a nuisance to his neighbours. 

It set us thinking of the Children’s 
Police Force of Amsterdam. 

Parents who are in despair over. 
troublesome children go to its head¬ 
quarters and tell their troubles to women 
inspectors who are able to give good 
advice on how to treat troublesome 
children of all kinds. If the fault lies 
with the parent’s handling of the 
situation they arc able to point out to 
him his mistake. They follow cases up 
and watch over the child. 

Why should they be called police ? 
Because they arc not powerless folk. 
They have authority, and the bad bov 
and the bad parent soon come to know 
that the members of the Children’s 
Police Force must be obeyed. 

Some of them arc men, some women,. 
and all work under a young enthusiast, 
named ITogcndyk, their whole aim being 
to keep children out of trouble. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FROM 
THE SUN 

What a Copper Disc Will Do 

A new discovery in Berlin has made 
it possible to collect enough electricity 
from a small patch of sunshine to light 
a two candle-power lamp. 

Whether it can be put to any use 
as a means of getting power from the 
Sun is difficult to say. There have 
been many attempts to turn sunshine 
into mechanical power, but none lias 
yet reached a practical stage. 

A disc of copper, coated with a layer 
of the black oxide of copper, has long"' 
been known to generate a small electric 
citrrcnt when exposed to the light. 
Because it gives a current varying in 
strength exactly as the strength of the’ 
light, it has recently been used to 
measure light. 

The new discovery is that the current 
given by the copper disc may be in¬ 
creased a hundred times if it be coated 
with a selenium compound of silver. 
In ordinary sunlight a disc of copper 
so coated, one square yard in size, will 
give one watt of electricity. 

This. would be sufficient to light a 
two candle-power lamp. A sheet of pre¬ 
pared copper twenty yards square would 
generate one horse-power, 

MORE AND MORE 
SUBMARINES 
America and France Head 
the List 1 

The record of existing submarines, 
together with those under construction, 
shows that the world has more of these 
deadly weapons now than before the war. 

Actually the number of submarines 
built or building now reaches 427. 
Arranged in order of strength the five 
chief maritime nations have the follow-, 
ing submarines built or building. 


United States.110 

France .110 

Japan .. .... .. 71 

Italy. .. 70 

British Empire. 66 


Our American friends, who continually 
counsel Europe on the possession of 
armaments, will be interested in finding 
themselves at the top of the list. 

The British Empire, with connections 
in every sea, is at the bottom of the list, 
a position of honour in the circumstances. 

In European waters France is in a 
position of easy supremacy. 
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DINING AT AN 
EASTERN PALACE 

Fairyland Scenes in a 
Native City 

THE SILENT CROWD OF 
WATCHING INDIANS 

From a Correspondent in India 

It seemed like a mixture of an 
Arabian Night show and a Court day in 
London with a debutante's procession 
to Buckingham Palace. - The Nizam 
(really the King) of Hyderabad had 
invited us to dine. 

We started off, driving through 
Secunderabad into Hyderabad along 
beautiful tarmac roads, and as wo came 
near the city found them thronged with 
watching Indians on cither side, with 
here and there, at every few yards, an 
Indian policeman. 

Every little shop and house was 
lighted up with hundreds of electric 
lights ; the bridge over the river and the 
gateway into the city were outlined with 
them. We went at a terrific pace, for 
tlie roads were entirely cleared. - . 

Sparkling Fountains 

Inside the city were more lights, and 
here they were reflected in the playing 
fountains in the centre of two big squares. 
And then on and on, the roads lined for 
about three miles with the inhabitants 
in their picturesque clothes of gorgeous 
colours. Finally wc reached the gate¬ 
way of the palace, through which we 
passed straight into fairyland. 

The palace is built in a square, in the 
middle of which is an enormous pond 
with gardens all round it. Tlic palace 
was outlined, almost every inch of it, 
with tiny lighted electric lights. Even 
the bushes and. trees were lighted up, 
and in the big pond numbers of fountains 
were playing, one sending a spray 
thirty feet into the air. In the garden, 
too, were sparkling fountains. One had 
the charming design of a boy and girl 
under an open umbrella, the water 
going up the handle of the umbrella and 
falling back on the top of it. 

At the head of a wide staircase the 
Nizam (the richest man in the world, 
they say) received us, standing among 
gay uniforms and beautiful dresses, he 
himself in European evening clothes with 
a pink turban on his head, a cockade in 
the front of it, His sons were with 
him in English dress, and his ten little 
daughters stood by him also in English 
dress, with pink and blue stockings. 

A Lovely Bride 

The dinner was given in honour of the 
marriage of two of the Nizam's sons to 
Turkish princesses. One of the brides 
was a lovely girl with skin as white as an 
English girl’s. Slie was 16 that day, 
though she looked 20. 

There was a. little,.dancing after the 
dinner and then we went back through 
the lighted streets ; but nthv the crowds 
of Indians Lad moved forward, leaving 
room for one car to pass at a time. 

Such a solid, silent wall they made. 
Indeed, that was a curious fact about 
the crowd ; they did not seem to speak 
or laugh or call, but just stood with quiet 
interest. Only now and again from far 
off came a police whistle as the car of a 
big official was wanted or drew up at the 
palace gates. Otherwise there was com¬ 
plete silence through the Indian streets. 


HARD TIMES FOR A JUDGE 

Even our judges have fallen upon 
hard times. 

Judge Higgins has been protesting at 
Wiilcsden County Court against the 
cheeseparing policy of the Treasury. 
He appears to be allowed only one 
library on his circuit, so that lie must 
carry his books to and from the court. 
Every time lie has to reserve his 
judgments causes more work and delay 
simply because the Treasury will not 
allow him to have tlic books to which he 
is entitled. 
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AN ODD TRIO 

THE MYSTERY AT 
THE ZOO 

Three Good Friends Who 
Had To Be Separated 

QUEER PASTIME FOR BORED 
OSTRICHES 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A peaceful friendship between an odd 
trio at the Zoo has been disturbed by an 
unexpected complication. 

Recently, the Zoo decided that its 
Tropical House should be devoted to 
South American creatures, and, as 
accommodation is limited in this small 
building, a capybara, an agouti, and a 
douroucouli were asked to share a den. 

These animals were regarded as a 
rather queer mixture, for a capybara is a 
giant rodent; weighing about 150 lbs 
when mature, and looks like an immense 
guinea-pig; an agouti is a medium¬ 
sized rodent; and a douroucouli is a 
member of the simian tribe often de¬ 
scribed as an owl-faced monkey. • 

A Capybara’s Hobby 

However, the trio settled . down 
together and all went well until one day 
the hair on the agouti's back became 
thin, and lie developed a bald patch. 
Naturally skin trouble was suspected, 
and the animal was sent to the Zoo's 
hospital. There his trouble was con¬ 
sidered puzzling; after a few days, how¬ 
ever, he was discharged from hospital, 
for his hair grew rapidly and lie returned 
to his friends withji fine thick coat. 

But within an hour or two of his 
return his hair underwent a change 
again, and instead of being long it was 
close cropped on his back. This time he 
was not sent to hospital, but watched. 
As all members of the monkey tribe have 
the reputation of being mischievous, the 
douroucouli was believed to be respons¬ 
ible. But it was not the douroucouli ; 
tlie capybara was tlic culprit. He had 
always shown great affection for the 
agouti, but when he appeared to be 
rubbing his chin on the agouti's back he 
was nibbling his companion's hair. 

How the Feathers Disappeared 

Of course the capybara's hobby may 
have been a perfectly innocent one, 
inspired by affection, but further in¬ 
vestigations showed that he used the 
hairs from the agouti's back to make his 
bed more coin for table. 

A similar trouble was experienced some 
time ago in the Ostrich House. ‘ When 
the Gardens were crowded 'with visitors, 
the ostriches were always well feathered 
and immaculate ; but during the quiet 
winter months they would develop 
ragged feathers and bald patches. 

This was the result of boredom, for 
when there was nothing else to do and 
no visitors to attract their attention the 
ostriches amused themselves by plucking 
feathers out of each other’s backs ! 

BRAIN PROTECTION 
Bill Wootten’s Odd Boast 

There is a nine-year-old Australian 
boy living at Maroubra who is able to 
hold his. own in any boastful company. 

All he has to say to clinch an argument 
is : “ Well, at any rate, you haven't got 
one of your ribs on top of your head.” 

Young Bill Woollen has. ITc was 
fishing with another boy when he 
received an accidental knock on tlie 
head with the rod. It broke his 
skull, and the doctors removed a bit of 
bone pressing against the brain. Tliis 
meant that at one place there was only 
a thin layer of skin to protect the brain. 

It was dangerous to leave it like this, 
so when Bill was stronger he went to 
hospital again, and the doctors took one 
of his ribs and grafted it over the skull. 

Everybody concerned is very pleased : 
the doctors because of the success 
of tlic operation and Bill because he 
feels lie is now a distinguished character. 



A N DRE WS. is so pleasant 
tasting and bubbles so merrily 
that children accept it readily. 
They need no persuasion to take 
Andrews, and wise Mothers make 
sure they have it immediately the 
need for its gentle correction is 
indicated. 

On colder days many users add 
half an inch of warm water to 
their glass of Andrews to “ take 
the chill off.” 

9 ° 4 oz I a oz 14 

S TIN TIN A * 

.Andrews 



Nursing time 
is Benger time 

Nursing Mothers who take 
Benger’s regularly during this 
pei’iod go through the strain of 
nursing without undue fatigue, 
and the child benefits from the 
enriched natural milk. 



Food 


f or Infants, 
Invalids anM e Aged. 


Danger's Booklet, post free, contains a 
concise guide to the rearing of Infants, 
BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd., MANCHESTER, 




THERE IS CONCEN¬ 
TRATED NOURISH¬ 
MENT IN EVERY 
SPOONFUL 


TH E«ROO D:*TH ATfi B UILDSMH EffiBO DMi 


All children. need a reconstructive nerve and body 
building food during the growing period, especially after 

INFLUENZA, COLDS, MEASLES, and other ill¬ 
nesses which sap their strength and vitality to such 
a degree that Nature needs assistance to 
restore normal health. Whether they are 
ill or not, however, children must benefit 
by the regular taking of hoboleine. It 
contains all the vitamins essential to the 
making of bone, muscle, firm flesh, and 
good t i'ed blood. 

For over 25 years Doctors and 
Mothers have described the results 
obtained from Roboleine as 
marvellous, not only for children, 
but for adults in convalescence and 
in cases of Anaemia, Sleeplessness, 
Tuberculosis, loss of weight, etc. 

ROBOLEINE consists of 
BONE MARROW, YOLK OF 
EGG, CREAM OF MALT and 
neutralised LEMON JUICE. 




SEND 

FOR 

SAMPLE 


1 2-DOSE SAMPLE. 

” ROBOLEINE,” Handforth Laboratories, Clapham Road, LONDON, 
S.W.9. Please send me a 12-dose sample. 1 enclose 3d. in stamps 
for postage and packing* ( 

(Use block letters and mark envelopes Sample.’) 

Name... : . 

Address..... 

c.N.i.... 
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THE DANGER TRAIL 


A little glow sliono in Derek’s eyes. 

“ Fine ! ” he said. “ Tell him it’s just 
what I want.” 


CHAPTER 37 

Tiger I 

TAerek was consulting his pocket calendar. 

“ Sixteen days to the full moon,” he 
said. “ It gives us time to do something.” 

Tod looked up from the gun he was cleaning. 

“ Say, Derek, surely you've given up that 
mad notion of rescuing Dolaro's crowd,” 

Derek stiffened, and a peculiar glitter 
came into his blue eyes. 

”1 haven't, and I don't mean to,” lie 
answered. Though he spoke very quietly 
his voice had gone suddenly hard. Tod 
knew the signs and was worried. 

“ See here, old ,man,” he remonstrated. 
“ These folk have given Dolaro and his men 
a proper trial and sentenced them according 
to their own laws. It isn't for us to go 
butting in.” 

Derek looked straight at Tod. 

“ You look at'it one way, 1 look at it 
another. I could never hold up my head 
again if X left those fellows to be scuppered 
without at least trying to save them.” 

Tod laid the gun down. “And how do 
you propose to set about it ? ” 

“ That’s what I’m trying to plan out. 
What I want is a talk with Dolaro.” 

Tod’s lips curled. 

“ You’ve as much chance of that as of an 
interview with the . President of Bolivia. 
The gaol is guarded and double guarded. 
If I’m not making a big mistake Yarm lias 
a notion you’re .interested in these fellows, 
and Vann’s no one’s fool,” lie paused. 
“ If you ask me, I’ll say the whole notion is 
lunatic.” ■ . 

“ I’m sorry you feel like that,” said 
Derek quietly, then he went out. 

Tod, more upset than he would have 
admitted, found .Kespi. 

“ Derek’s gone loony,” he said. “ He’s 
nuts on getting Dolaro put of the pen.” He 
went on to repeat what Derek had said. 
“ What are we going to do about it, Kespi ? ” 
he asked. “ Can’t you persuade him it’s 
clean craziness ? ”• 

Kespi lifted, his keen old eyes to Tod’s. 

“ Maybe he no so crazy as you think. 
I not think we leave these men to be killed.” 

“ J never dreamed you’d back him up,” 
Tod gasped in dismay. “ But you don't 
reckon Derek can do anything ? ” 

“ When Derek say thing lie very hard to 
turn,” replied Kespi. "One thing sure. He 
no leave off try till he get Dolaro out.” 

Tod shook his head, but lie knew Kespi 
was right. Derek rarely asserted himself, 
but when lie did nothing could change him. 

"When Derek came again he, was thoughtful. 

“Tod,” lie said’presently, “I’ve fiecn 
looking at that prison. The wall’s adobe ; 
no stone in it. If I could get tools to 
Dolaro lie could probably, dig his way out.” 

“ But that’s just what you can’t do,” 
Tod answered sharply. “ They’d never 
let you in, and, even if they did; how would 
you carry the tools ? ” ' * ‘ 

“ I don’t know yet,” said Derclc frankly, 
“ but I’ll fmd some way before long.” 

“ You’ll get shut up there yourself,” Tod 
prophesied gloomil y. 

Derek refused to he discouraged, yet the 
difficulties were great and. plain. For one 
thing, he could never move about tlic town 
without being noticed, for the people looked 
on him as something rather more than 
human, and followed him wherever lie went. 
Also Koli and Mosaic, claimed much of his 
time. ITc had to spend-hours each day with 
them. They were trying to teach him 
their language, and Derek, who was good 
at that sort of thing, was already picking 
up a few words. 

Yet the chance always comes to one who 
knows liow to wait. A few days later-Derek 
and 'Tod and Kespi were dining at the 
palace with Ivoli and Mesrue when a 
messenger came in. He was panting, and 
his brown face showed signs of a hard run. 
First saluting the king, lie spoke rapidly, and 
Koli's face showed that the news was bad. 

Kespi translated. ‘ “Man say black tiger 
in valley. It kill ox and hurt man.” 

“ A tiger,” repeated Derek. “ A jaguar 
I suppose he means. Biit I didn’t know 
there was such a beast left in the valley.” 

“ It come from -Valley of Fire. Plenty 
there,” said Kespi, 

“ What do they reckon to do about it ? ” 
Tod asked. 

“ Koh, lie say he like you go kill it,” 
replied Kespi. Tod grinned. 

“ Thinks I’m the star hunter. I reckon 
he’d send me’ out to meet an army if 
one happened .along. All right. Tell him 
Derek and I’ll take on the job. Derek’s a 
long sight better shot than me, anyway.” 

Koh seemed doubtful about letting Derek 
go, but Derek declared he con Id. not let Tod 
go alone, and Koh at last consent icV, , Kespi 


said he had better -go too, to act as inter¬ 
preter. So within half an hour , all three 
were away, accompanied by The messenger, 
whose name was Micura, and a couple of 
other Indians to act as porters. 

There, are four sorts of jaguar in South 
America, of which the largest is as big as a 
Bengal tiger. The black is no‘t so large as 
this, but is by far the fiercest and the 
rarest. It is as untamable as the wild cat, 
a solitary, savage beast rarely seen by man. 

They left the trees and came into more 
open country close to the western wall of 
the valley. This was a patch of sandy soil 
not fit for cultivation, and the sun blazed 
down with cruel heat, scorching the clumps 
of tall grass so that they had turned‘brown 
and brittle. Micura pointed and the boys 
realised that the tiger was hidden in one of 
these clumps ahead of them. 

Tod slackened his pace. “ We’d better go 
slow. A tiger i n long grass is bad medicine.'' 

A cloud of flies rose buzzing, and there 
lay the remains of the jaguar’s kill, partly 
eaten. They went forward slowly, their 
eyes alert for any movement, but it was 
Micura who saw it first. 

A head showed for an instant above a 
clump of grass, a big flat head with gleaming 
green eyes, the black lips twisted in an evil 
snarl. Then it was gone, and there was not 
a sound except the hum of flics. 

Micura was badly scared, yet he fitted an 
arrow to his bow. Derek looked round, 
then lie put a finger into his mouth and held 
it up. The breeze was but the faintest 
draught, but this told .him that.it was 
coming down the valley. 

“ Going to bum him out ? ” said Tod in 
a whisper. 

“ It’s the only thing to do,” was Derek's 
answer. . "• * - 

Tod grunted. Derek was right.' It was 
the only thing to do, yet it meant that 
Derek would have to go.ahead and shoot 
the brute as it left the cover. And if lie 
failed to stop it—well, ..that hardly'bore 
thinking about/ for a cornered jaguar is 
one of the most deadly things in nature. 

“ Wish we had another gun,” said Tod. 

Micura seemed to understand. He spoke 
in a low voice to Kespi, and Kespi trans¬ 
lated what lie said, 

“ Micura say he go one side of clump.” 


CHAPTER 33 

A Close Call 

F\erek took up his position, and Micura 
^ moved softly to liis. There they stood, 
white boy and brown man, one on each side 
of the top end of the grass patch, waiting 
tensely for what would happen. 

“ Wish I had a gun too,” muttered Tod. 

It was not the first time that Tod had 
hunted the king of South American beasts, 
and lie knew the risk. " • -' ■' 

Derek signed to him, and Tod took a 
matchbox from his pocket, struck a match 
and, stooping down, put it to the grass. 
A little crackle, a faint curl of grey smoke, 
then flame hardly visible in the wliitc-hot 
glare of the tropic sun. But the bone-dry 
grass burned like tinder, and next moment 
a red, dancing line of flame was sweeping 
down through .the tall brown stuff, accom¬ 
panied by snapping pistol-like reports as 
the thick stems burst and flared in the 
intense heat. 

Behind this line of fire the grass fell away 
in grey ash, leaving the sandy soil bare; 
in front of it rolled a cloud of smoke; yet 
the jaguar did not move. The’great beast 
seemed to have vanished. 

Not until the stinging flames must have 
been actually scorching its hide did the 
jaguar come to life. Through the smoke 
cloud Derek saw the great jetty form rise 
in a splendid leap. He swung his gun upon 
it, but dared not fire, for the beast was 
exactly between him and Micura. 

Quick as a flash Micura drew his bow and 
the arrow sped and buried itself in the side 
of the jaguar. The beast wheeled. Its feet 
hardly seemed to touch the ground before 
it was in the air again, leaping straight at 
the Indian. . 

But Micura saw it coming and flung him¬ 
self flat oil the ground. Before Derek’s 
horrified eyes the jaguar lit full upon the 
man's prostrate body. . Derek did not waste 
a moment. Dashing through the stinging 
smoko he reached the spot almost as 
quickly as the jaguar itself. The beast 
stood astride Micura's body, but as it .saw 
Derek it crouched to spring at him, showing 
its fangs in a savage snarl. 

To Tod and Kespi it seemed as if its leap 
and the crash of the gun came at the same 


Jacko mixes Things up 


TV 7 mix Mother Jacko went into the 
™ parlour to lay the cloth for 
dinner she found the two brothers deeply- 
engaged in. correspondence. . ; 

“ You seem very busy,” she said, 
smiling. at them. “ But I'm' afraid 
you'll have to clear up your papers .: 
I'm just going to dish up the dinner.” 


Adolphus leaped 


“ Dear me ! Is it Valentine's Day ? ” 
she exclaimed. “ No, dear; nobody 
sc lids, valentines in these days.” And 
neither of them noticed liow reel Adol¬ 
phus's cars had .suddenly grown. 

Breakfast was hardly over when 
Chimp burst in upon them, flourishing 
a sheet of paper. 


out of his chair 



“ Righto ! ” cried Jacko. “ I'm writ¬ 
ing to Chimp. I won't be a jiffy.” 

When she came back with the tray 
they were quarrelling over an envelope 
which Jacko had snatched up from 
Adolphus’s writing-case. 

“Get your own,” growled Adolphus. 

“ There arc plenty of envelopes in 
the house,” she said. “ Go and find 
one of mine, Jacko. And give that 
back to your brother.” 

. But by that time Jacko had scribbled 
the address on it and was halfway to the 
pillar-box, sticking on the postage stamp 
as he went. 

Mother Jacko was surprised when the 
young rascal asked her, at breakfast the 
next morning, if she had had a valentine. 


“ Here's a lark, Jacko ! ” he* shouted. 
“ Someone's sent me a valentine. Lis¬ 
ten! Dainty maiden, lender, fair . . . " 
“Coo, what ghastly tosh ! ” inter¬ 
rupted Jacko, snatching the paper out 
of his hand. “ Upon my word, it looks 
like Adolphus’s . writing! Well, I'm 
jiggered ! Adolphus to his lady love. 

Sweet as running brook -- ”, 

He didn’t get any farther, for Adol¬ 
phus leaped out of his chair and de¬ 
scended on him like an avalanche. 

The valentine was in pieces. 

It was all a mystery,-to Chimp. . But 
Jacko knew what had happened., lie 
had picked up the envelope which was 
intended for the object of his brother’s 
youhg affections; ‘ 


moment. They saw Derek go over back* 
wards,^ with the jaguar on top of him. 

It’s got him,” groaned Tod as lie 
raced for the spot, drawing his knife as he 
ran. Derek was on his back, the jaguar on 
top of him. Both lay very still. 

Tod, half mad with fright, buried his 
knife in the jaguar's neck. It did not stir. 
Tod seized the beast by the hind legs and 
hauled desperately, and then Kespi reached 
the spot. * - 

“ Tiger dead,” he said, and indeed the 
jaguar was very dead, for Derek's. charge 
of Imskshot had blown the top of its head 
off. Between them Tod and Kespi hauled 
the great glossy body off Derek, and to their 
delight Derek sat up. 

“ I'm all right,” he panted. “ J-just 
winded.” 

Tod could hardly believe him, yet, 
barring a few scratches and bruises, Derek 
was none the worse. 

“;But Micura,” Derek went on anxiously. 
“ The brute lit full on top of him.”, 

| “ Don't^ seem to have damaged him a 

lot,” said Tod. “ Here he is.” 

As he spoke Micura threw himself down 
before Derclc and, flinging his arms around 1 
Derek’s knees, began a long speech. 

“ Wliat’s. the matter with the fellow ? ” 
asked Derek, frowning. 

Kespi translated. 

“ He say ho very grateful you save his 
life. He say you very brave, and he sure 
you flic real Ativa come back.” 

“ Tell.him not to talk rot,” said Derek 
sharply. “ And tell him that lie drew 
first blood with his arrow, so the skin 
belongs to him.” 

Micura's eyes nearly fell out of his head 
when Kespi told him that the skin was his. 
He protested vehemently, but Derclc was 
firm, telling him that it was the custom 
of the ‘white man. Between them they 
skinned the jaguar, then tramped back 
to the town. 

Micura hurried to tell his friends, and tlie 
people poured out and this time cheered 
the boys in a fashion new to them. 

Then Koh himself came out and con¬ 
gratulated them. But Derek told him 
plainly that Micura was the best man, and 
when Koh said nice things to the Indian 
Micura was the happiest man in the valley, 

“ You’ve made a friend, Derek,” said 
Tod, grinning, as they went back to their 
quarters for a wash, which they needed. 

“ A jolly useful one,” replied Derek 
quietly. “ Micura's brother is one of the 
prison guards.” ’ , 

Tod whistled softly, 

“ Now I’m going to talk to Kespi.” 

Later that afternoon Derek came in and 
Tod saw his eyes were shining. 

“I'm going to see Dolaro tonight, ” he said. 

A look of dismay crossed Tod’s face. 

“ Listen. Micura and his brother are 
going to disguise me as an Indian, and I'm 
to take his brother’s place in the guard.” 

Tod shook his head. 

“ It's sheer lunacy,” he remonstrated. 

“ They'd spot you right oil.” 

“ They %von’t. Wait till you see liow I’ll 
be fixed up. There’s no risk about it, Tod.” 

But Tod was not to be persuaded,’ and 
for the rest of the evening he was very 
silent and gloomy. 

After supper Dcrelc usually stopped for c. 
talk with Koh and Mesrue. He was already 
able to understand a good deal of what 
they said. He went as usual this evening, 
but Tod stayed in tlieir quarters. Tod was 
just thinking of going to bed when the door 
opened and an Indian walked in, a slim 
brown man. 

Tod stared, for this was a stranger. The 
man came closer and produced a bronze 
knife from under his tunic. He held it, 
handle forward, toward Tod, and said some¬ 
thing' in his own language. 

“ Sorry, old lad,” said Tod, “ but 1 
don’t get you. Is this a present from Santa 
Claus ? ” 

The Indian laughed, showing very white 
teeth. “ It’s a present for Dolaro,” he said 
in English. 

Tod flopped down on the nearest scat. 

“ D-Derclc l ” lie gasped. 

• “ Will I do, Tod ? ” 

Tod stared, “It’s wonderful! ” 

“ If I can fool you I can fool the rest,” 
said Derek. “ I'm off to relieve the guard 
at the prison.” 

A few minutes later Derek had joined the 
party of guards who were* waiting outside 
the gaol. .The day ' guard came out and 
Derek and the others marched in. 

“ Why, it’s all too easy,” said Derek to 
himself, as he found himself inside the 
gloomy old building. 

Suddenly he noticed his companions 
stiffen. Somebody was standing in the big, 
dimly-lit chamber, and Derek recognised 
this man as Yarm. A nasty chill ran down 
liis spine. It would not be easy to fool Yarm, 

TO UE CONTINUED *■ ' 
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February !3, 1932 


to readers of 
MODERN BOY 



This Super 
Model 
Aeroplane 

This wonderful model has been 
designed on the lines of the 
SCHNEIDER TROPHY winner. 
It measures elevon inches from 
wing-tip to wing-tip, and ten 
inches ’fijom nose to tail. Its 
specially j powerful propeller 
enables it to fly at great speed, 

' and it is given in two parts in 
MODERN BOY. 

The PLANE TODAY 
Mechanism NEXT Week 


Order your copies of MODERN 
BOY and mahc sure of this 
-splendid gift, 

MODERN BOY 


Get your copy NOW . 


2 d* 

mm 


^BRONCHITIS 


Breathe medicinally treated air while you sleep. 
This is the simple, time tried Vapo-Cresolene 
method of treating influenza, bronchitls.bronchial 
asthma and catarrh. Cough,.difficult breathing 
and soreness are more quickly relieved than when 
medicine is taken, Aremedy of fifty years* standing. 






disinfects the room and pro* 
vonts tho spread of infection. 

Bend for Booklet N0.6OF, ALLEN ft HANBTJRY8 
LTD., Lombard Street, LUHDON. EG. I 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the ** poor " 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BERTT, Secretary, U ox ton Market 
Christi an: Mission, Uoxton Market, London, N.t. 
President —Walter Scoi.es, Esq. 


l/'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 

Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Blankets, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent xoith pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS ’ REPUTATION . 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


CREMONA 


its 




2 $^ 


Try Cremona 'Family'Assortment: 20 Varieties 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
Jl.v return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Bread), equal to those sold nt 10/6. Fleet price, 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/• extra. 


The Children s Newspaper 





Young People they ate good for 

them too. Those they choose are tho 

Marie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines 

GOOD ? Well, there are more of them sold than 
of any other. That should bo convincing. They can 
he had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. ^ 


Careers for Otrls 

Matlock Modem School specialises 
in Vocational Guidance 
and Training. 

PRINCIPAL, MODERN 
SCHOOL, MATLOCK. 



HOME 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 



February 13, 193 



Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d,a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

. ' The Two Candles 

'J'wo candies are lighted at 6 
o’clock. The first is 6 J inches 
long and burns out in 4J- hours. 
The second is S inches long and 
burns out in 4 hours. At what 
time are they the same length ? 

. Answer next week 

A Picture Puzzle 



riND the names of the objects 
shown here and place them 
in such order that two con-' 
■ secutive letters from each word 
will spell something that brings a 
letteV. Answer next week 

How They Worked 

Dickens. Like many other 
novelists Dickens always carried 
■a notebook in which he jotted 
down ideas for his stories as they 
came to him. lie also made a 
habit of recording unusual names 
which he came across in his walks, 
names over shops, on tombstones, 
and so on. Among the many quaint 
names he found were Ambrosina 
Events, William Why, Sophia 
Doomsday, and Catherine Two. 

A Hair-Raising Trick 

J-Jere is a little trick which will 
actually make a friend’s hair 
stand on end. 

Heat in front of a fire a piece of 
fairly stiff brown paper, and when 
it is hot rub its 
► surface sharply 
with a clothes 
brush. Then 
i m mediately 
hold it two or 
three inches 
above the hair 
of a friend: 
Very soon 
several of the 
hairs will be 
attracted by the paper and will 

stand on end. if the , distance 
between the paper and the head 
is increased quite long hairs will 
stand straight up in a most 

amusing fashion, and if the paper 
is moved horizontally the upright 
hairs will sway in unison with the 
paper’s movements! 

The hair of some people will not be 
attracted so well as that of others. 




Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Jupiter 
is in the 
West and 
Saturn is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Venus is in the 
South - West, 
and Jupiter is 
in the South- 
East. The picture shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
8 p.m. on Wednesday, February 1 7- 

Is Your Name Nasmyth ? 

'pins* name means Nail-smith, 
and is derived from* the 
Old English words Naegel, a nail, 
and smith. 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

p[ow. many people arc bom in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the. figures'for 1 2 towns. 
The four weeks up to January 1(5, 
1932 , are compared with the 
corresponding weeks a year ago. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

London 

.5026 

5296 

5603 

5458 

Glasgow .. 

1771 

1683 

1265 

1423 

Birmingham 1145 

1295 

1187 

1090 

Belfast • .. 

672 

661 

480 

56l 

Edinburgh 

518 

549 

522 

542 

Bristol «:« 

• 463 

450 

440 

42S 

Newcastle.. 

420 

471 

311 

303 

Cardiff 

257 

308 

246 

22 7 

Birkenhead 

201 

208 

202 

223 

Ipswich 

91 

110 

91 

88 

Carlisle ... 

84 

<74 

69 

70 

Canterbury 

23 

26 

. 25 1 

27 


What Country Is This ? 

Jn the branch but not in the tree, 
In the loose but not in the free, 
In-the beach but not in the shore, 
In the heart but not in the core, 

In the plank but not in the board, 
In the string but not in the cord, 
In the octave but not in the eight, 
Complete, a mountainous Balkan 

State. Answer next week 

lei On Parle Franks 



La tele Le kangourou Un iceberg 
Cette tote est celle d’un Romain. 
Le kangourou habite TAustralie. . 
Les navires Svitent les icebergs. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
At Breakfast. 10 lumps of sugar. 

A Strange Company. Calves, hares 
(hairs), soles, palms, temples, 
hands and feet, mussels (muscles), 
inn steps (insteps), nails, iris and 
tulips (two lips), ten-dons, ayes 
and noes (eyes and nose). 

Transposition. Satin, stain. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle, 
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The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE- 
:DEC. 22 Shortest 0 ay 


SPRING EQUINOX 

; march 20 


Oct, 2 
Summer 
Time, 
ends 



April 17 
Summer 
Time 
begins 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Longest Day J U NE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'pins calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on February 13 . 

The days are how getting longer. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Misunderstood 

Auntie j 1 asked Billy to take 
a back seat in the car, and 
he took affront. 

Mother: You should have in¬ 
sisted on his obeying. 

Reliable 

PJoreLeigh was telling the as¬ 
sembled company what a 
very good fellow he is. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I find in life 
that there are several things I can 
always count on.” 

" Your fingers, I presume ? ” 
innocently remarked a listener. 


Small Coal 



A shame that you should offer me 
Mere dust and broken bits. 

I’m sorry (quoth the Scuttle then) 
You can’t find what you lack. 
From what you tell me I’m afraid 
The maids are getting slack! 

Helpful 

He was not at all sure of his 
whereabouts, so when he 
saw an old yokel where the roads 
forked he sought information. 

“ Where do these roads lead, 
gaffer ? ” he asked. 

“ That there road just goes on, 
and this one runs by my cottage,” 
was the reply. ■ 

The Reason Why 

'['wo sailors were talking about a 
skipper they knew. 

“ Yes,” said one, " the poor old 
chap’s been retired; lje’s gone 
colour-blind. He had instructions 
to go to the Red Sea and he took 
his boat to the Black Sea.” 

“ Too bad ! ” replied the other. 
“ Anyway, that was , better than 
landing his unfortunate passengers 
in the Dead Sea.” 

The Mixture As Before 
^fter three bottles of hair 
tonic his hair showed no 
signs * of improvement, so he 
complained to the barber. 

“ You must give it a .fair trial, 
sir,” replied the hairdresser. 

“ Well, I don’t, .mind drinking 
one more bottle, but this is to be 
the last.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© ' Young Doctor Wilfred 


W ilfred was staying with 
liis boy cousins, Val, 
Denis, and Micky, 

, They were older and bigger 
than Wilfred. They could 
throw stones a great distance, 
lift heavy weights, and turn 
somersaults; and Wilfred ad¬ 
mired them very much. But 
they didn’t think much of 
him, for lie was too small, 
they said, to be much good in 
their games. 

One morning, Val suggested 
a papcr-chasc. 44 I’ll he hare,” 
he cried, V and you three can 
be hounds ! ” 

" No, let me ! ” chimed in 
Micky. ** 1 can run like the 
wind.” And so the three 
started to argue which of 
them should be hare. 

No one suggested Wilfred, 
and he did not dare to ask for 


& ; * $ ' 

fear they laughed at him and 
said he was too small. • A 
In the end it was agreed 
that Val should be the hare as 



he was the eldest, and Denis, 
Micky, and Wilfred should be 
the hounds.. 

Soon they were all racing 
across the fields. 


Poor Wilfred’s legs very 
quickly began to ache, and he 
found himself , dropping be¬ 
hind. His short legs could 
not keep up with the others’ 
long ones. In a little while 
they were a whole field away, 
and Wilfred dropped into a 
walk, breathing hard.' 

Then he lost sight of Denis 
and Micky as they entered 
a‘little wood. But he did 
not give up; and when he 
reached the stile where he 
had seen his cousins disap¬ 
pear he was surprised to sec 
all three of them a little way 
ahead. 

Val was sitting on the path 
holding his leg, and the others 
were bending over him with 
scared .faces, . 

44 Val’s fallen over a stump 
and cut his leg badly,” ; said 


Micky as Wilfred came up. 

“ It’s bleeding like any¬ 
thing,” added Denis. 

44 I daren’t take my hanky 
away,” said Val. 44 What shall 
I do ? ” 

In a second Wilfred was 
tearing his own handkerchief 
into strips. 44 I’ll tie it up for 
you, Val,” lie said. 44 I know 
how to.” 

Denis and Micky watched 
admiringly while the little 
boy bound up the cut leg. 

44 Thanks ! ” said Val as 
they helped him to his feet. 
44 I couldn’t bind it like that.” 

44 Well, you see, Daddy 
showed me how to do ’it,” 
said Wilfred. 44 I’m going to 
be a doctor like him when I 
grow up.” 

44 Good old Doctor Wil¬ 
fred l ” cried the boys. 
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